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Japanese Art. 


HE remarkable col- 
- lection of Japanese 
work which is now 
to be seen, by the 
permission of 
members, in the 
rooms of the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts 
Club, may well 
serve to revive 
the recently some- 
what flagging en- 
thusiasm of the 
esthetic world for 
this type of repre- | 
sentative national | 
art. What we 
some years ago 
described, and to 
some extent ridiculed (and as we have always 
believed justly), as “the Japanese craze,”’* has 
had its day of efflorescence and exuberance ; 
the prices paid for cloisonné enamel are no 
longer preposterous, and few people would at 
this moment be prepared to echo the absurd 
exaggeration which put such work alongside the 
greatest Greek sculpture in artistic value, and 
considerably before the paintings of the great 
Italian school. It is just as well that sucha 
collection as that at the Burlington Club should 
ke made at a time when Japanese enthusiasm 
is a little better regulated than it used to be, 
and when we are not likely to beso flooded with 
swsthetic ‘ gush” in relation to it as we infallibly 
should have been a few yearsago. At thesame 
time, as we have observed, waning enthusiasm 
may be pardonably revived in contemplating 
the exhibition at the Fine Arts Club. Whatever 
may be said about the aims of the artists of 
Japan, the perfection and apparent facility with 
which these aims are realised, and the unerring 
perception of the capabilities of the means and 
material employed, are truly remarkable, and 
become more emphatically so when we study 
such a considerable number and variety of 
specimens together. Indeed, we may frankly 
go with the Japanisers of the day so far as to 
Say that there is no other source at present 
whence we can look for decorative art so com. 
pletely true in its principles and workmanship 
23 most of this is. 

It is observable that the prevalent taste for 
objects of Japanese work in England appears to 
have shifted somewhat in regard to the class of 
cbjects most admired and coveted. We remem. 
ber that at one of the first representative exhi- 
bitions made in England at the high tide of the 
Japanese craze, that of the Liverpool art-club 
(then just started), the bulk of the collection 
Consisted of choice cloisonné enamel jars, and 
most of the rest of large jars and other vessels 
of porcelain of the various manufactures ; and 
these cloisonné enamel vessels, large and small, 











were seen everywhere, and their praises sung 
everywhere for some time. But in the present 
collection there is but a small sprinkling of 
these, and a very large amount of work of a 
kind of which we used not to hear or see so 
much,—paintings for wall-hanging, smaller 
drawings in book form, and a great quantity of 
small ivory carvings. These last form, to our 
thinking, one of the most interesting and charac- 
teristic parts of the show. 

It is in these small carvings that there come 
out most completely some of the qualities most 
characteristic of Japanese art, more particularly 
the peculiar humour of the people, their accu- 
rate perception as to the use of a material, and 
their nicety of observation in regard to animal 
life. Why there is not the same truth and 
reality in the treatment of humaa subjects is a 
point for consideration in itself: we are content 
at this moment with merely adverting to it. As 
is well known, the representation of the human 
subject in Japanese art is usually grotesque, 
and obviously intentionally so; but we hardly 
think Mr. Dillon is warranted in his observation 
in the preface to the catalogue, to the effect 
that it is impossible to suppose that those who 
were able so faithfully to portray birds and 
other animals in the most difficult foreshortened 
positions should have been urable to draw the 
human figure and face equally well if they had 
chosen to give their minds to it. There have 
been many examples in Oriental art of obvious 
inability to make really good representations of 
the human figure, accompanied by great accom- 
plishment in portraying lower forms of life. And 
there are works in this very collection of ivories 
which are a witness against the Japanese in this 
respect. The larger proportion of the human 
figures are intentionally grotesque; but there is, 
for instance, a little group representing four dif- 
ferent classes of persons in Japanese society, 
and evidently intended quite seriously and 
realistically, which are far inferior in every way 
tothe animal productions, deficient in spirit, 
wrong in proportion, and, as representations, com- 
paratively clumsy. The animal representations 
are quite extraordinary in their humour and 
vivacity, their minute delicacy of execution, and 
clever way in which the scale and proportions 
of the animal are apparently realised, in a per- 
fectly natural manner although, in fact, they 
are altered to suit the diminutive scale. For 
this is one of the niceties of this miniature 
Japanese art, that its authors perceived 
that miniature carvings must not be treated 
with the same proportions as larger or 
life-size representations, otherwise they will 
look fragile and feeble. Accordingly, it will be 
observed in this ivory work, if attentively 
studied, that the parts in the animals are not in 
the same proportion as in nature, though at a 
first glance they may seem so: the head is made 
larger, the legs thicker, in proportion to the 
body, than in nature; and if this were not 60, 
they would really appear less like nature, or at 


or two small carvings of cows lying down are 
very good examples of this; they are intended 
to be as realistic as possible, down to the hair- 
markings, which are done with infinite labour 
and delicacy ; but in reality their proportions 
are all exaggerated. <A part of the humour of 
these little carvings consists in the manner in 
which they are combined together so as to form 
the knob or pendant ornament which each 
group is intended toform: the convenient out- 
line for the ornament, round or oval, or what- 
ever outline and section it may have, is in many 
cases obviously roughly fashioned first, and then 
the group is, as it were, extracted from it, in 
such a way as to preserve as many points of 
the original surface as can be, and thus adhere, as 
nearly as possible, to the general shape required 
for the article. The freedom with which, not- 
withstanding these self-imposed restrictions, 
the designs are worked out, and made to appear 
as if the shape into which they are confined 
arose naturally from the grouping, caunot be too 
much admired. It is in this carefully-preserved 
relation of the design to convenience of form, 
and to the scale and material, that perhaps 
there lies the best and most practical lesson 
which our designers and makers of ornamental 
work may learn from these. The English and 
French artist in articles of ornament puts aside, 
in so many cases, the circumstances of use of 
the article, in order to give it a piquant and 
fanciful form, quite irrespective of its con- 
venience to the wearer; and as to any notion 
of scale, or of the specialities of material, the 
former is still utterly ignored in English artistic 
work; to the latter some attention is at last 
getting bestowed, owing to the continued 
lessons read by ourselves (we may be allowed 
to say) and others, but it is still entirely neg- 
lected in a great number of articles far more 
costly in material, farless valuable as art, than 
these little Japanese ivories. Let our de- 
signers of bijouterie look at these, and learn how 
it is possible to give to such small and (as far 
as material is concerned) anything but costly 
objects such an amount of interest, force, and 
importance within such strictly practical limits 
as to size and shape. The endlessly varying 
humour of these little pieces of work must be 
seen to be appreciated: absurd squabbles be- 
tween dwarf-like little men, animals riding on 
the backs of others, a man holding a fish by its 
two fins, and dancing it on its tail before him 
like a child learning to walk; skeletons beating 
drums, and engaged in other incongruous pas- 
times, &c. One introduction of the skeleton is 
curious, as suggesting its serious study as the 
pasis of the figure; the carving represents a 
woman reclining on one side, with her head on 
her hand, enveloped in a long mantle, while 
back to back, and forming part of the same 
carving, reclines a skeleton in precisely the 
same attitude, as if giving the framework of 
the other half of the carving. 

Another feature in the Burlington Club exhi- 








* See Builder, vol. xxx., p. 25-7. 
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new light on Japanese art is the presence, as 
part of the collection, of a considerable number 
of preliminary studies,—drawings made simply 
as studies, and not as an end in themselves. 
And these tell us a great deal in regard to the 
foundation of the peculiar excellence of Japanese 
art in some respects, and its deficiencies in 
other respects. We see, as we might expect, 
that their excellence in the drawing of birds is 
due, like all excelledce of this kind, to close and 
repeated study. We find here portions of birds, 
their heads in various positions, their legs and 
claws and wings, separately drawn in a com- 
paratively rough medium with thick lines, but 
otherwise with the greatest attention to minute 
peculiarities of make and of outline. We find, 
what is still more significant as explaining the 
sources of Japanese art, that on the margin of 
some of these bird studies there are specimens 
of the real plumage attached by thin strips of 
paper gummed across them, so as to assist the 
purpose of the sketch, and be there for perma- 
nent reference in regard to minute detail. When 
we see this elaborate and systematic study of 
their subject, we no longer wonder that the 
Japanese bird-drawings should be so remarkable 
for truth and brilliancy of detail and power of 
representation in any attitude of foreshortening. 
We may still wonder, however, how it is that 
English artists who, one would have thought, 
must spend as much time and trouble in studies 
of the animals they prefer to draw, still cannot 
equal the Japanese in the delicacy of their 
representations, and in that remarkable and 
vivid truth of action which distinguishes them, 
and of which we may say not merely that it 
is true to nature, but that it seems to inten- 
sify nature; we learn in looking at these 
the character and peculiar action of the animal 
in a concentrated form. Two of the most won- 
derful specimens of this in the exhibition are to 
be seen among the drawings hung on the wall 
in the front room (the library) of the club; one 
of them representing a white crane among rice- 
blossoms stooping its head to eat: not only is 
the action of neck, body, and legs perfect, but 
the soft bloom of the white feathers is given in 
@ way that is almost magical, and hardly looks 
like the work of pigments and a brush. The 
drawing is in water-colour. In regard to the 
portrayal of action and motion, the drawing on 
silk, of some fish, hung on the wall to the left 
of this, is even finer; the fish actually seem to 
Swim; we are conscious of the resistance of the 
water to their fins and to the wave-like action 
ef their bodies; we fancy we are looking 
through the glass of an aquarium tank. These 
fish must in fact have been kept behind glass, 
and watched incessantly before so perfect a 
transcript of their life and nature could be 
made. The capacity for noticing and repro- 
ducing the real bond-fide manner of animals in 
life, instead of merely getting their details 
correctly and making a picture of them, seems 
to be peculiarly developed in Japanese art, even 
in cases where the details are less minutely 
correct. For example, at the end of the exhi- 
bition gallery of the club there hangs, among 
other things, a coloured drawing of a tiger fore- 
shortened, facing the spectator, al! head and 
legs. The detail in the drawing is not irreproach- 
able ; the anatomical structure of the legs is 
not indicated, and there are various points of 
difference between the portrayed animal and 
the real tiger. But for all that, we feel that the 
tiger nature and action are given; he is not a 
picture, but a real brute, sinuous, and fierce, and 
dangerous. We hardly know of any animal 
painters of our own country, gifted as some of 
them have been, who have realised this kind of 
life-like action and intensely brute character. 
W. Huggins has done it in some of his capital 
chalk studies of lions and tigers, and Welf has 
accomplished it very often in his illustrations of 
animals, which were certainly a new light in 
the way of book-illustration of natural history ; 
so much so that we have heard people say they 
disliked them,—they were too “ horrid” to give 
to children; the fact being simply that Wolf 
portrayed the real brute nature, instead of 
making drawing-room pictures of animals.* 
Neither artist, however, can be said to have 
equalled the best Japanese work in intense 
reality and in that reticence of touch and 
handling which gives just what is necessary 





* It may be thought extraordinary to omit Landseer 
from the list, but he never achieved thie peculiar realism 
of character in portraying animals. The facts of animal 
form and surface he gave splendidly, but hardly the animal 
nature. His dogs, in particular, were half-human, some- 


to indicate the texture of fur, or feathers, or 
scales, and nothing farther. 

But the deficiencies of Japanese art are also 
illastrated in these sketches ; for while we find 
all these minute studies of animal life, there is 
nothing of the kind in regard to the human 
figure. There is one large drawing, interesting 
enough, representing the fond father of a family 
receiving from his children the certificate that 
they have all passed their examinations suc- 
cessfully ; and there is a single figure of a man 
in another part of the room, a kind of study 
from the life apparently, that is to say from the 
clothed figure; but even that is not a realistic 
study, it has all the element of caricature in it. 
There is not a trace anywhere of that study of 
the figure in detail on which the great European 
painters founded their power, and which the 
Japanese, as we saw, have applied so diligently 
to the study of birds—no drawings of bones or 
muscles, of hands or knees, are to be found ; 
and nothing more is necessary to explain the 
fact that the Japanese cannot draw men and 
women correctly, or in fact (in general) in any 
but a ludicrously incorrect way. That they 
could have acquired the power if they had sought 
it by the same means by which they sought 
and acquired such exceptional power over bird 
and fish drawing, is almost certain, had they 
felt the inclination or moving todoit. And 
the question is, why did they never feel it, and 
consequently neglect human form and human 
expression ? 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to give a de- 
cisive answer to this question without a more 
intimate acquaintance with Japanese ways of 
life and thought than we profess to have, or a 
more detailed examination of the subject than 
we have space for here. But we cannot help 
thinking that the art of Japan tells itself in a 
great degree the story of the people who pro- 
duced it. And if that story means any one 
thing more plainly than another, it means that 
the people who produce this art are essentially 
children in mind and sympathies. It may pro- 
hably be said of them, as one intimately 
acquainted with the Chinese has said of that 
closely-related people:—‘ A serious Chinese is 
a rarity; a melancholy Chinese is a perfect 
phenomenon.” We should suppose the same of 
the Japanese, so long as they are under the in- 
fluence of their natural and inherited tempera- 
ment, which is expressed in their art, and which 
(both art and temperament) they are probably 
rapidly losing under the influence of all-per- 
vading Europeanism. The natural consequence 
would be, that their interest in nature would be 
most concentrated on those forms of natural 
life which appeal most strongly to childish 
sympathies ; on the colour and buoyant move- 
ment of birds, on the semi-grotesque character 
which is so prominent in fishes, and other lower 
forms of marine and animal creation. We ob- 
served in regard to a tiger drawing just now, that 
it was far less perfect and showed lezs minute 
attention, than their bird and fish drawings ; and 
this is part of the same tendency. The higher 
the object rises in the scale of vertebrate life, 
the less sympathy has the Japanese mind with 
it; it becomes too logical and too serious for 
them, and man most of all so. Their attention 
is concentrated on the playthings of nature, not 
on her more serious and elaborated work. 
Human passion and expression, except in a 
merely jocose form, is far too serious a matter 
for the Japanese artist, and consequently he has 
never made an effort to master its medium of 
expression, the human countenance and figure. 
And that, we believe, is the real reason why the 
Japanese can draw the lower forms of life and 
not the higher ones. Like all other artists, they 
draw best what they care most for. Nature is 
to them a plaything, and they treat her accord- 
ingly. This view is borne out additionally by 
the fact that, in their bits of landscape-painting, 
there is not the remotest trace of any sympathy 
for the picturesque and the romance of natural 
scenery. They draw with great delicacy the 
twigs on which the birds perch; they represent 
the moon as a decorative accessory,—“ the moon 
rising hehind bamboos”; but of the poetry of 
moonlight, as we know and feel it, there is not 
a hint. 

These considerations in themselves serve to 
indicate what is the limit of interest which an 
art such as that of Japan can or ought to have 
for a Western society professing intellectual 
culture. As a decorative art it has not been 
surpassed, perhaps hardly equalled, anywhere 
or in any age. And it has, to a European 








spontaneity of feeling under its multiplicity of 
knowledge, the exquisite charm of an art quite 
fresh and spontaneous in its feeling and mani. 
festations, quite independent of the art or the 
associations of any other age or country. This 
spontaneity and characteristic individuality are, 
however, qualities irrevocably doomed to ex. 
tinction. However we may regret it from one 
point of view, the fact can neither be over. 
looked nor avoided, that Japan also has tasted of 
the tree of knowledge of artistic good and evil,and 
will have in future to proceed by choice and not by 
instinct in the production of art. Even at this 
moment it is almost notorious that a good dea} 
of the work done in the national style is being 
done conscientiously and deliberately to satisfy 
the newly-created European admiration for 
it. There are persons, ardent worshippers of 
artistic truth of expression, who are ready to 
wring their hands over this fact, to lament that 
we have found out one real living national art, 
and are spoiling it with our imported artificial 
European taste! But the lament is useless, If 
we would prevent it, the Japanese would not 
allow us. They have themselves laid hold 
energetically of the fact that the European ideal 
is that of the future, that the Asiatic ideal is 
doomed. We may regret the loss of the last. 
important survival of naive and childlike art, 
but we cannot avert it, and the wiser feeling 
would be to learn what we can from it while 
its influence is still fresh upon us, and to indulge 
the hope that a people who haveshown themselves 
so gifted in regard to artistic execution and ex- 
pression, even under a limited and semi-barbaric 
culture, may do better and higher things than 
ever under the influence of a wider culture aud 
of more serious social and intellectual aims. 
The fine collection of their works at the Burling. 
ton club, which has suggested these remarks, 
affords ample occasion for the indulgence of 
both feelings: good opportunity for the study 
of the past of Japanese Art; good excuse for a 
hope in its future. 








MADRID AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Berore leaving Madrid, we felt that we should 
be rendering but scant justice to modern effort if 
we failed to make some inquiry concerning the 
organisation and general action of the Spanish 
Central Society of Architects. The ramifica- 
tions of this association are so wide-spread, its 
members so numerous, that it must exercise 
very considerable influence in professional 
matters. Local, and even the central, govern- 
ments are at all times ready to accept the 
advice of a body which can boast of the highest 
qualifications, and possesses within its ranks the 
most celebrated and gifted architects of Spain. 
The rules of the society illustrate its general 
objects and organisation. These are comprised 
in a document of no ordinary dimensions, 
replete with flowers of speech, outbursts of 
eloquence, and a plentiful admixture of grandi- 
loquent phrases which will seem most amusing 
to all whose experience in these matters does not 
extend beyond the brief, clear, matter-of-fact, 
dry, and business-like wording of an English 
book of rules. 

On opening this interesting and thoroughly 
characteristic pamphlet, we first find that the 
“ Sociedad Central de Arquitectos ” is composed 
of persons of all classes, whose object is to pro- 
mote the standing of architecture in the sciences 
and arts with which it is related; to guard the 
prestige of the profession ; to defend its inte- 
rests in the execution of whatever conception 
or social function it may be destined to hold 
and fulfil; to establish and sustain direct 
relationship with analogous societies in foreign 
countries, or with individual architects, artists, : 
and other persons of recognised merit, and 
possessing special knowledge in science or 1n the 
fine arts; and, finally, to strengthen and 
extend, as far as possible, all that may tend to 
the greater benefit of the profession and the 
welfare of the general public. 

In order to realise this vast programme, the 
society proposes to. stimulate work of all kinds 
relating to the profession by offering prizes. 
Then there is a special periodical, which will 
lend its aid to all works, writings, &c., that may 
be judged of use to the profession. Again, 
conferences are to be held, where all me 
relates to professional instruction is discusse ; 
When a favourable opportunity occurs, natn 
and international congresses are to be convoked, 
and the concurrence of all Spanish and foreign 
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itself ready to send deputations or petitions to 
either central or local authorities. The members 
of this corporation are divided into two great 
classes. The first consist of Socios, or Fellows, who 
must all be qualified architects; the second, 
of honorary members, who are not architects, 
put who are either specially interested in some 
pranch of fine arts, or in the production, éic., of 
the materials used in building. The Fellows are 
known, Some as resident members, and corre- 
sponding members. The latter live away from 
the capital, are, of course, the most numerous, 
and include the foreign members. Apart from 
these distinctions, it has been judged advisable 
to ‘divide the whole society into three great 
sections. These are known us the artistic, the 
scientific, and the “ practical help” sections ; 
and all members must inscribe themselves as 
participators in the labours of one of these 
three divisions. 

The title or diploma of architect suffices to 
ensure inscription as candidate for fellowship of 
the society in the section and the district 
selected by the architect in question. To become 
an hon. member, the candidate must be pro- 
posed by three Fellows. Fellows and members 
are elected by a majority of votes of the 
managing committee, a third of the total number 
forming a quorur#. Any unsatisfactory action 
onthe part of the managing committee is, we 
find, to be submitted to the judgment of a 
general meeting, so that the administration of 
the society is based on democratic principles. 
On the other hand, we find a certain amount 
of authoritativeness which few English so- 
cieties would tolerate. Thus, there is a 
rule which states that Fellows are absolutely 
compelled to assist at all the meetings of the 
sections to which they belong, and fulfil in all 
classes the duties imposed upon them. Of 
course, excuses are admitted in cases of, emer- 
gency, but they must be held valid by a majority 
of the managing committee. Members of the 
society are evidently expected to participate 
actively and coustantly in its labours, and may 
not, as is the case with many English associa- 
tions, content themselves with the payment of 
acertain fee, without putting in an appearance 
from year’s end to year’send. With punctuality 
in attendance, equal exactitude in the payment 
of fees is enforced. The Socios are actually 
expelled from the society if they fail to pay 
their monthly fee during four consecutive 
months. The presentation of excuses three 
times consecutively is considered the maximum 
both for the payment of fees and the perfor- 
mance of the various duties imposed. These 
rules, it will be seen, are particularly rigorous, 
and prove that the corporation means active 
work, and has no idea of tolerating sleeping 
members. Foreign corresponding societies and 
members, of recognised merit, are, however, 
exempted from these severe enactments. As 
a Spanish peculiarity, we noticed amid all 
these rules a sentence destined, perhaps, 
to encourage the candidate who might fear that 
his money will not be used for a sufficiently 
noble purpose. He is told that theentrance-fee 
is “destined, at first, to the funds of the society, 
afterwards to the library, and then to the 
archives of the corporation!”—a vast pro- 
gramme to be realised with but a small sum. 
We were also somewhat amused by a rule to the 
effect that Fellows would be expelled,—“ for 
disrespectful conduct towards fellow-Socios,— 
an offence which might reflect on the honour of 
the society, and be qualified by the president as 
grave!” Are Spanish architects in the habit of 
making grimaces or throwing paper pellets at 
each other ? 

Among the minute instructions given as to the 
duties of the president of the society, instruc- 
tions that are so obvious that they would never 
find their way into an English book of rules, we 
note that the president is to vote last at a 
public meeting, and first at a secret sitting. We 
should be curious to know on what reason this 
difference of proceeding is based. On his side 
the secretary is told to keep in order all that 
relates to the “ceremony of payment” of the 
entrance-fees! Further, he is to give an account 
of the work accomplished and the objects held 
in view by each individual Fellow,—a somewhat 
arduous task, we should imagine ; and then he 
mast give an annual report of the work accom- 
plished by the society as a whole, which is to 
be printed and distributed to the associates and 
the public at large “in a convenient form.” 
Nor is this all,—a biographical notice is to be 
published every year of the members who have 
been expelled!’ These must indeed be curious 
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documents. Are they written in a sarcastic or 
an abusive strain? or is the tone adopted that 
of pitying regret for the dwarfed intelligence 
of individuals who could not appreciate advan- 
tages recklessly thrown away ? 

The number and quality of the prizes will be 
fixed each year, according to the state of the 
funds. These will be distributed as rewards 
for the most notable works accomplished by 
Fellows, and are directly connected with archi- 
tecture. The rewards will consist of medals 
and certificates, and their distribution will be 
celebrated in public with la Mayor solemnidad 
possible! The rules relating to the public con- 
ferences are so typical that we must quote them 
almost textually as the concluding enactments 
of this remarkable association. These con- 
ferences or lectures are qualified as “ the most 
adequate means of exalting the profession,” and 
will be held both in public and in private. The 
object of the public lectures will be to make the 
masses appreciate the “important social mis- 
sion” of the architect. A special committee will 
have for duty “to foment the lectures so that 
they may be celebrated with the greatest regu- 
larity possible.” Finally, Article 80 of this 
lengthy book of rules tells us that “the con- 
vocation of a congress is of first importance, 
and necessary to facilitate the solution of the 
most arduous problems that are inherent to all 
forms of knowledge. Consideriug that these 
great gatherings constitute a sure means of 
progress, the society will resort to them on all 
favourable occasions, convoking the congresses at 
the time and in the form that will suit both 
natives and foreigners.” Further, the society 
will, when invited, send representatives abroad 
to assist at foreign congresses. 

All these facts and rules, notwithstanding the 
phraseology in which they are clothed, conclu- 
sively prove that in the Central Society of 
Spanish Architects, we have an earnest body of 
men, who have determined with great resolu- 
tion to forward the interests, and elevate the 
tone, of the profession. Wé may be amused at 
sentences and rules that seem strange to us; 
but, at the same time, we haste to recognise, as 
of infinitely greater importance, the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that manifests itself in many of 
these regulations. The Fellows have under- 
taken the accomplishment of real work, involving 
regular attendance at sectional meetings, which 
is all for the good of the profession, and can be 
of but little service to them individually. In 
this we also note a great public feeling, a desire 
to approach the public, to make the outsider feel 
that the interests of architecture are also the 
interests of the community at large; that, to 
quote their own words, the architect has a “ social 
mission” to accomplish, and that in Spain he 
is determined the fact shall be known. To our 
readers, at least, we need not insist on the truth 
of all this. We need not point out how much 
the sense of the beautiful, the record of history, 
the comfort of a people, depend on the develop- 
ment of public and private architecture. But 
we do maintain that all these points are not 
proclaimed sufficiently beyond the pale of tie 
profession, and in this matter we may thank 
the Spaniards for their good example. Finally, 
we may look towards Spain as a nation where 
the profession of architecture rests on a solid 
basis; where the architect must have passed 
through a long training, both theoretical and 
practical, have stood the test of severe examina- 
tions, and finally earned the possession of a 
diploma, which confers an undoubted right to 
the emoluments and honours due to those who 
are thoroughly qualified to exercise this noble 
profession. 








Shrewsbury Grammar Schools. — The 
governing body of the Royal Grammar Schools, 
at Shrewsbury, having decided that the present 
building,—a quaint and venerable edifice, in the 
centre of the town,—is not adequate for the 
present requirements of the school, and that 
enlargement on the old site is not desirable, 
the whole workhouse property, with a portion of 
the public grounds known as Kingsland, were 
purchased by them, at a cost of something like 
13,000/. The work of gutting the old workhouse 
has commenced, and some portions of the build- 
ing will be incorporated in the new edifice. The 
site is just outside the town, with the Severn, 
and the public grounds known as the Quarry, 
lying immediately below it. It is proposed that 
the existing school buildings shall be purchased 





for a public middle-class school for Shropshire 
and the adjacent counties. 
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EN OOS 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 
BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, R.A.* 


RECENT ARTISTIC LOSSES; THE GOTHIC REVIVAL, 
AND SIR GILBERT SCOTT. 


FIRST FART. 


In Memoriam.—The late Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 


Havine been honoured by the Royal Academy 
by re-election for another term of the Pro- 
fessorship of Architecture, it has become my 
responsible and agreeable duty to address you 
again from this place. 

This circumstance naturally leads to retro- 
spective reflections, which, as is usual, involve 
a certain sadness of feeling. I must therefore 
ask you to bear with me, if my discourse to- 
night be somewhat sombre in tone. 

When I delivered my first lecture to you in 
1874, my initial duty,—a duty most willingly 
performed,—was to pay a tribute of respectful 
admiration and gratitude to the late Professor 
of Architecture, who had then resigned his 
chair from ill health, and in whose place I had 
been elected by the Academy. I refer to the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott, who has now departed 
finally from among us, in the fulness of fame 
and honour, on that dread journey whence there 
is no returning. 

It has further been my sorrowful task to 
deplore with you the loss which the Academy 
lately suffered of another former professor, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke; and we have now one famous 
name the more to inscribe on the golden record 
of the past. 

Great as has been our special loss in the 
architectural section of the Academy, I cannot 
forbear from noticing a still more general cause 
of sorrow, which has fallen upon us since we 
last met in this room, by the death of the late 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir Francis 
Grant. The great lesson, which, as it seems to 
me, we learn as years accumulate upon us, is 
that no man is indispensable. Men fall in the 
great battle of life, as soldiers do on the field 
of slaughter, and others press forward to take 
their places. Human affairs are so absorbing, 
and life so rapid, that we must not, if we would, 
think too much of past sorrows, but have to 
brace up our energies to meet the trials and 
duties of each day. Nevertheless, it may surely 
be permitted to us, on an occasion like the 
present, to pause for a few moments, and dwell 
upon the memory of those who but yesterday 
were here: working with us, side by side, in the 
great cause of art; encouraging and leading us 
to win, if it were possible, new victories in her 
pacific campaigns. 

Of the position in the artist world, which will 
ultimately be assigned by posterity to Sir 
Francis Grant, it would be presumptuous in me 
to speak. This is not the place for such a dis- 
cussion, nor am J the person to pursue it. We 
cannot anticipate that calm, inexorable verdict, 
which, sooner or later, is passed upon us all, 
when we have ceased to play our small part in 
the world’s history. There are personal qualities, 
however, which contemporaries alone can fully 
appreciate, and which bring home to us the loss 
of the individual man we have known and re- 
spected, and who but lately was a part, so to 
speak, of ourselves. Every one knows how grace- 
fully, and with what dignity, our late president 
discharged those duties of his high position which 
came under the public notice; but those who 
were brought into frequent contact with him, in 
regard to the daily business of the Academy, can 
alone appreciate, to their fullest extent, the finer 
qualities of his nature, and culture. The head 
of an artistic commonwealth, composed of 
members with the strong idiosyncrasies of 
individual tastes and genius, the aim of Sir F. 
Grant was ever to govern with his brethren, 
and not against them. His sway was that of 
the mild and excellent constitutional sovereign, 
and had nothing in common with the sternness 
of dictatorship. His proudest boast was that 
he left every member of the Academy a friend, 
and never, 1 believe, did he express a truer sen- 
timent. 

I have heard Sir Francis Grant called an 
amateur, ina manner whichimpliesa depreciating 
use ofthe word. But, gentlemen, who would not 
bean amateur? Our late president had not, in- 
deed, the early advantages of being trained under 
able and conscientious artists, such as those who 
daily act on your behalf as visitors in our schools; 
but when he found that the artistic flame was 





1 * First lecture, Jan, 30th, 1879, 
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burning w'thin him, he turned to the painter’s 
profession with all his might, and to the very 
day of his death retained his devotion to the 
interests of art and those of the Royal Academy, 
which are, or should be, identical. 

It was a matter of regret to him that his lately 
increased infirmities had prevented him from 
taking the active part he would willingly have 
assumed in respect of the representation of 
British art at the recent Paris Exhibition under 
the auspices of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, to 
whose public spirit and untiring zeal he bore 
willing testimony. In the last conversation 
Thad with Sir Francis, he referred to a medal 
which he had been awarded by the International 
jury. I promised to make inquiry, being about 
to visit Paris. He had received no notice from 
the authorities, and expressed a wish that if 
the award had really been made, it should be 
completed as soon as possible “for the sake of 
his family,” sadly remarking that he should not 
himself live to receive the medal. 

Sir Francis Grant was, indeed, an amateur in 
the sense of being a lover of art, but his devo- 
tion to it had none of that dilettante character 
which we usually associate with the word. Such 
as it was, it was deemed sufficient by his 
brethren to induce them to place him in the 
proudest position which any English artist can 
aspire to fill. Students of art may learn 
thereby the necessity of a love for their pro- 
fession. Artists cannot be made by any 
academy, however liberal. Schools, lectures, 
exhibitions, may indeed be provided, as they 
are here, and their advantages offered freely 
and without cost to all who choose to profit by 
them; but there must be something more, and 
that something no academy can supply. 

An inborn aptitude and love for his art is at 
least as necessary for the architect as for the 
painter or the sculptor, and I advise no young 
man to adopt the profession without it. The 
art of the giants of the past, whether of Classical 
or Medizval days, must not be degraded in our 
hands, and be followed as a mere trade,—one 
method among many of obtaining an honest 
livelihood. The true architect must ever be an 
amateur in the highest sense of the word; he 
must, indeed, be an expert in the’science of his 
work, but he must also have love of his work, and 
taste to appreciate everything that can claim a 
place in the advancement of art. 

Those of you who have had the privilege of 
attending the annual discourses of our late pre- 
sident, on the recurring occasions of the distri- 
bution of prizes, will remember how earnestly 
he advocated the study of nature on the one 
hand, and on the other an affectionate reverence 
for the great masterpieces of antiquity. These 
lessons, although primarily addressed to the 
painter students, have, nevertheless, a special 
value to the architect. Our art is indeed 
traditional, to the greatest possible extent, so 
that the task of the modern architect is de- 
velopment, rather than invention. We can 
afford, therefore, less than other artists, to dis- 
pise the past and rely on ourselves alone. 

Lasting fame is not easily acquired, and when 
a@ building, or other work of art, has received 
the admiration of centuries, we may be sure 
that it merits our respectful consideration. I 
cannot, while dwelling on this point, do better 
than quote a sentence from the discourse of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which our late president used 
as a text for the last address which he delivered 
to the stndents of the Royal Academy. After 
insisting on the necessity of studying antiquity, 
Sir Joshua says:— The works of those who 
have stood the test of ages, have a claim to 
that respect and veneration to which no modern 
can pretend.” 

No one could have heard the address, of which 
the above quotation forms part, without feeling 
how sincere was the sympathy of Sir Francis 
Grant with the younger aspirants of fame, for 
whom it was intended. The pleasant smile, the 
perfect temper, the genial and yet dignified 
bearing, told their own tale of congratulation 
to the happy recipients of prizes, while they 
encouraged the less fortunate to farther exer- 
tion. It was impossible not to feel, that, on 
such occasions, there spoke out the} nature of 
the true artist, loving all that was pure, and 
honest, and of good report; a nature to which 
were absolutely impossible anything that 
savoured of pretence, trickery, and meanness. 

Of such a nature was Sir Francis Grant, who 
has passed from us with the universal respect 
of the Royal Academy and of the public. On 
the occasion of his funeral, the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s expressed their ready ac- 


quiescence in the wish of the Academy that the 
remains of their late president should rest 
beneath Wren’s dome, side by side with the ashes 
of his illustrious predecessors, Reynolds, West, 
and Lawrence. For family reasons, however, 
this could not be. They who had been devoted 
and united in life could not bear in death to be 
divided, and thus it happened that Melton Mow- 
bray witnessed the last tribute of affectionate 
homage on the part of the Academy, which is 
the only personal consolation in bereavement. 

It is not for us gentlemen, as I said before, to 
anticipate the verdict of history; but we may 
not, on that account, pass over in silence the 
departure from our midst of our late president, 
a successful artist, a modest and unassuming 
Christian, and a true English gentleman, in the 
best sense of the term.* 








THE BURLINGTON HOUSE LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue long room at Burlington House (gallery 
III.) is adorned in the centre position of the end 
wall by a large Vandyck of a type not usually 
associated with the name of this painter: a 
subject of what one may call the classical 
romantic type, representing Rinaldo and Armida 
at the moment when the enchautress is about 
to entangle the hero “ in a wreath,” as the cata- 
logue note has it. This is a work really of very 
ordinary type, bold and staring in style, with 
the usual accessories of Cupids and fish- 
tailed women, and very rubicund colouring. It 
is fortunate that Vandyck was not often tempted 
to indulge in this kind of performance; and 
one feels this the more strongly on turning to 
his remarkably fine portrait of the Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox on another part of the 
walls (170), the property of the Earl of Leicester. 
We have seldom seen a better specimen of 
Vandyck’s finest qualities than this: not cer- 
tainly one of those few works which compel 
universal attention, but remarkable for its com- 
bination of marked character in the portrayal 
of the subject, of fine arrangement of the dress, 
both in regard to design and colour, and bril- 
liancy of reflected lights without the least 
hardness and glitter ; which last quality, it may 
be observed, is not always to be found in Vandyck, 
even in what are otherwise his most powerful 
productions, in which we are sometimes annoyed 
by an over-wrought and artificial glitter and 
affected brilliancy. Another small Vandyck 
(119) which is interesting is his picture of the 
“Infant Christ and St. John” as two chubby 
little naked saints, in a manner and feeling 
strongly akin to that of Murillo,‘ though of 
course with a very different handling. It may 
have been with an intentional recognition of 
this affinity with the Spanish painter that this 
little work has been hung below a _ large 
Murillo, “St. Francis of Assisi” (117), one 
of those melancholy ascetic figures of Murillo 
which give one a shiver, and seem to 
indicate how strong was the grip exercised by 
the Spanish Church (or the Church in Spain) 
over the free expression and spiritual life of art. 
The “ Magdalen” (121) by the same painter is 
finer and less deadening in its impression, and 
may claim the credit of being a more suitable 
illustration of the subject than many of the 
“rosy Magdalens” of the Italian school. But 
somehow these works seem to leave a weight on 
the mind; and there is nothing in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood calculated to relieve this. 
Rubens’s study for part of the ceiling of White- 
hall Chapel (122), with fat females in gorgeous 
array sprawling in foreshortened perspective 
with the soles of their feet toward us, is a kind 
of thing that impresses one as almost impudent. 
Mr. Osmaston’s Leonardo, the “portrait of a 
Lady” (124), is undoubted Leonardo in the 
drawing and expression of the face, but is cer- 
tainly dirty and heavy in colour, and impresses 
one with a notion that it has been painted on a 
good deal. As a pendent to this, and a rather 
instructive one, we have Salaino’s “ Female 
Figure” (127), the work of a scholar or 
follower of Leonardo who has been able to re- 
produce the peculiar simper of the mouth which 
Leonardo’s women are far too prone to, but 
without the master’s delicacy of drawing and 
modelling; the figure is a half-length, un- 
draped, and with a background of foliage, and 
while aiming at being poetical, is in fact a rather 
wooden model, conventional in style, and only 
pleasing from a certain richness and harmony of 
colour. It is curious that this work is of exactly 








* To be continued, 


the type which has been revived or re-invented 
in certain works by a contemporary school of 
romantic painters, who would, indeed, refuse 
to be called a school, but whose affinities 
are too marked for them to be much separated 
in the judgment of outsiders.* It is re. 
freshing, in the midst of these unrealities, to. 
come across go sensible, straightforward, and un. 
pretentious a piece of portrait-painting as the 
specimen of Sir Antonio More, “ Portrait of g 
Man” (123), which is really the best piece of 
art, taken on the whole, on the end wall of the 
room. Our respect forthis painter is further 
emphasised on noticing his three-quarter length 
of “Donna Maria de Portugal” (137) a little 
further on: the rich dress of the lady, in which 
she is enveloped up to the chin, has been a diffi. 
culty with the painter, concealing as it does all 
the grace and flow of the figure, and he hag 
simply devoted himself to making the most of 
it, after his manner, as a means of rich decora.- 
tive effect, but still subordinate to the counte. 
nance. In regard to the latter, the painter has 
had everything in his favour, for there is a 
marked individuality both of expression and 
effect in this sallow, plain, but not unpleasing 
face, with strong black eyebrows. Of the other 
portraits in this gallery, there is an ugly and 
stiff, but powerful portrait of a grim old lady 
(“very like mamma,” we heard an undutiful 
young woman remark of it), labelled as of the 
‘‘ Florentine school”; there is a work of Paris 
Bordone, called ‘“ Portrait of a Female” 
(148), the word “lady” being prudently or 
prudishly denied to this person, who is, in 
fact, the well-known large-made blonde who 
appears in all Bordone’s pictures, and very 
likely was his mistress as well as his model, 
though it seems hard to carry remembrance of 
female frailty through so many centuries, espe- 
cially considering the amount of bad example 
the “female” must have had to keep her in 
countenance in those days. But after Vandyck’s 
Duke of Richmond (if not before it) certainly 
the finest and most remarkable portrait is 
Reynolds’s “Miss Kennedy” (173), another 
“female,” it is to be feared, better known in her 
own day as Polly Kennedy; a work in which 
Reynolds seems to have taken a more than 
common interest, and which in a letter quoted in 
the catalogue he describes as having “more grace 
and dignity than anything I have ever done,” 
adding his intention to try different dresses in 
order to make the most of his beautiful sitter: 
“the Oriental dresses are very rich, and have one 
sort of dignity, but it is a mock dignity in com- 
parison with the simplicity of the antique.” 
The dress which Reynolds did finally adopt has 
more of Oriental than of Western character. 
His judgment in regard to the merit of the 
work in dignified expression was not erroneous ; 
the pose of the head and of the whole figure is 
noble and at the same time graceful in the 
highest degree, nor would it be possible to find 
among all the portraits of high - bornjjand 
acknowledged ladies whom Reynolds painted, 
a finer and more aristocratic face than this, or 
one more expressive of dignity of mind. There 
is something really strange and pathetic in the 
contrast between the appearance of the paint- 
ing and the history of its subject, and of the 
trouble she was under at the time it was being 
painted, for it was at the very date of her 
sittings to Reynolds that she was engaged in 
heroic efforts to obtain pardon for her brothers 
who were condemned for murder,—efforts appa- 
rently made with almost as much devotion and 
self-denial as those of Jeanie Deans. , 
Of the two large Tintorettos (or Tintoretti) 
which are to be seen in this gallery, the larger, 
the “ Hunting Scene” (141) will hardly interest 
any one much; in Earl Brownlow’s “ Christ 
Curing the Paralytic” (144) there is a fine 
though mannered composition, and an equally 
mannered painting of the various heads, all of 
which are effective, and effectively placed as 
contributions to the whole, and the handling 18 
very broad and full; but reality is wanting, ib 
is an academical work. Gian Bellini’s “ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” (142) is a curious 
example of. naive realism, according to = 
painter’s view of realism, in treating a subjec 
of this type, and also for a pleasing simplicity 





* Those who know such productions of Mr. pow ” 
for example, as the ‘‘ Venus Verticordia’ will — 5d 
understand why this picture of Salaino’s suggests a ang * 4 
tion of them, This and others of the class were, 10 : 
ever, produced at an earlier period of Mr. Rossetti — 
and he has, we believe, materially advanced from this ¢ of 
ventional standard now, but it is still the laything «. 
others who have in the first instance; drawn their 108 
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and artlessness. Realism of a less pleasing 
type is illustrated in Giorgione’s ridiculous 
painting of “The Resurrection’? (145), where 
the guards are represented by a couple of 
Italian spadassins, and the principal figure 
ascends from the tomb with no action, and as 
if drawn up by invisible wires. It is sufficient 
to look at this picture to come to the conclusion 
that Giorgione, like Malvolio, “would not hear 
of godliness,” and, in fact, it suggests very 
much the idea that the wild and libertine artist 
painted it for a joke. There are two or three 
very fine landscapes in the gallery ; the Gaspar 
Poussin (147) is a grand specimen of the artist’s 
finest qualities, solid and powerful in tone, noble 
incomposition. Opposite this, on the other wall, 
is a large landscape by Callcott, which strikes 
us with the greatest admiration, and makes us 
marvel at the freaks of fashion in art which 
have for some time put the works of this 
painter out of memory and remark. Compared 
with much recent and brilliant landscape- 
painting, no doubt this picture would be pro- 
nounced colourless and brown, but it is in 
reality not a whit more so than some of the 
finest works of recent French landscape- 
painters, who are admired on strict zsthetic 
principles, and has more atmosphere and more 
tenderness of gradation in the tones and dis- 
tances than have many of the said French 
works which are thus admired. The general 
treatment of the masses of trees is beautiful in 
regard to drawing and the balance of near and 
distant tints, the relation of which is at least 
in the highest degree truthful, though perhaps 
no separate bit is positively natural in colour. 
The perspective into the woodland path in the 
centre of the picture is worth notice, and as 
completely successful in this way as anything of 
Constable’s. 

A very large study of still life by Velasquez 
(162) is of interest as coming from his hand, 
but not equal in this way to the works of the 
greatest masters of this kind of painting, 
examples of which are to be found on a great 
scale in Gallery V., in the shape of the four 
great “market pieces,’ as they are called in 
the catalogue, by Snyders, lent by the Duke of 
Newcastle. These are objets de luxe rather 
than pictures in the higher sense; that is, they 
are things to hang on a staircase as imposing 
pieces of furniture. The painting in detail is 
wonderful in some of them; the first piece (230) 
is the finest, and is a splendid example of 
realistic detail of this class. In the Velasquez 
example we do not find the same success in the 
treatment of fruit and game, but Velasquez is 
himself again on the large brass vessels which 
form an important item in the picture, and 
which were always a peculiarly favourite acces- 
sory with this painter. Among the rest of the 
works in Gallery V. is a fine Richard Wilson, 
lent by the Earl of Dartmouth, and some 
remarkable horse studies by Stubbs; and 
Vincent’s “View of Yarmonth” (248) calla 
for a special note, as one of the finest produc- 
tions of the set of painters who have been 
(rather absurdly perhaps) called the Norwich 
school; this is a landscape of unusual truth and 
power in regard to the perspective, both of tones 
and delineation of distances, and has the addi- 
tional merit of combining artistic power with a 
perfect representation of the character of the 
country portrayed. 








THE CULTIVATION OF WASTE LANDS: 
AND A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE. 


_ IN a letter on the subject of “Waste Land,” 
in the Builder of January 11th, the writer, 
under the signature of “P.J.,” asserts that 
“there is a fallacy in supposing that land that 
would yield sustenance wages to the labourer 
for its cultivation is allowed to lie waste.” 

This assertion, if admitted, of course knocks 
on the head all that has been said in our columns 
as to the employment of idle hands on idle 
grounds. It is, therefore, desirable to see 
whether the “fallacy” be that of the advocates 
of such employment,’or that of “P. J.” 

The fact is, that this statement presents a 
typical example of the failure of many persons 
who have given more or less study to the laws 
or phenomena of political economy to grasp the 
fact that these laws constitute only a portion of 
the conflicting forces which go to make up 

uman action. And when, as in the present 
case, instead ot observing phenomena, and ex- 
Plaining them by the action of laws, a writer 
takes the bold course of deducing what he calls 


phenomena from an 4 priori view of the action 
of what he regards as law, he falls into signal 
error. 

That there is a tendency to an economic 
balance no observer will deny. Nor does a com- 
plete study of the writings of the man who 
was not only the first, but the greatest, writer 
on the subject lead the opinion a step beyond 
that sound basis. As far as human action is 
guided by a thoroughly intelligent conception of 
economical law, we may at once accept the 
statement that land that would repay the 
labourer for cultivation would not be allowed to 
lie waste. But how far does such a conception 
exist ? How far does it form an imperative 
rule? If a writer who undertakes to rebuke 
another can assume such a monstrous postulate 
as the imperative action of such a law, what 
will be the case with those who have not even 
got thus far in their economical education ? 

In the first place, as regards the quality and 
the location of land, there is no question what- 
ever that alongside of many of the disturnpiked 
roads of England lie strips of rich and fertile 
soil, everyway equal to those which bear golden 
crops on the other side of the hedge, and which 
are devoted to grass and thistles. There can also 
be no doubt that if, at the close of his eight or 
nine hours’ daily work, the skilled labourer were 
to apply a part of the fifteen or sixteen hours in 
which he claims to do as he likes to this land, 
he would add the value of that labour to the 
wealth of the country and to his own income, 
with the addition of the thirty or forty fold 
return yielded by nature. In some few places 
this is done, notably by the side of the former 
turnpike-houses. If we took only a width of 
2 yards as the average of land which is now 
waste, not because it is of its nature unproduc- 
tive, but because it has been taken out of culti- 
vation in anticipation of being required for 
roadway before the introduction of the railway 
system changed the course of the great stream 
of traffic, we have upwards of 14,000 acres, 
admirably suited for growing potatoes, waiting 
to be tilled. 

Again, if we look at that enormous area of 
tertiary deposits, for the most part left waste, 
which extends from a little south of the Thames 
to Christchurch Bay, who can pretend to say 
that if it would yield sustenance wages to the 
labourer it would not be allowed to lie waste? 
How is it that here and there, on the domains 
of enterprising proprietors who might be named, 
the waste is turning into lucrative wood land? 
What is the difference, in soil or in accessibility, 
between the property of the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, near Christchurch, which is now thus 
being turned into a source of future wealth, 
and the hundreds of acres of bare heath that 
surround it? With the very minimum of labour 
this land may be made to grow wood. We do 
not say what portions of it might produce under 
sewage cultivation, because that would be only 
an estimate ; but what does it yield now, when 
duly tended? This soil is the cradle of the 
conifere. The ruder kinds of pine-wood thrive, 
indigenous and self-sown. The noblest kinds 
would thrive under a care which they would 
well repay. From such land an average of four 
loads of timber an acre may be annually cut. 
In 1874 the price of larch timber in the Earl of 
Seafield’s woods, at Strathspey, is stated in 
No. 290 of the Edinburgh Review to be ls. a 
cubic foot. There would be a return, at this 
rate, of 8l. per acre per annum from this ground. 
Ten shillings per acre per annum would be a 
large allowance for the cost of labour. Here is 
land allowed to lie waste, not in square yards, 
but in square miles. The Adour, the Arun, the 
Avon, and the Stour drain 500,000 acres of 
tertiary sands, the greater part of which is 
untilled waste, the rolling character of which is 
such as to make easy the work of the drainer. 
Is that land that will not yield sustenance 
wages to the labourer? 

The fact is, that in England we have never 
yet stated the problem of how to make the most 
of thespareland. Leaving out allland so highly 
cultivated that it can afford a fair rent, as well 
as all that proprietary and residential park land, 
which is the chief picturesque glory of our 
country, where,—outside the columns of the 
Builder,—has the question even been systema- 
cally mooted? As to the sustenance of the 
labourer, we are the most extravagant people,— 
at all events, in the old world. Not only does the 
labourer live on so costly a grain as wheat,— 
costly when we compare its nutritious or flesh- 
forming elements with its bulk; but he wastes 
\at least one-fourth of the nutritous power of 








the corn by insisting on white bread. He makes 
that remaining three quarters of as little use as 
possible by eating his bread asnewas he can get it. 
If a sack of wheat, weighing 240 lb., is sent to 
the mill, the loss upon grindingis only 4 lb.; the 
charge for the same being 1s. 6d. But out of this, 
180 lb. of fine flour only are procurable, and it is 
in the 60 lb. that are rejected as bran and other 
prodacts of bolting that a main part of the 
nitrogen of the seed is contained. Wheat only 
contains 146 per cent. of flesh-forming food, 
together with 70 per cent. of heat-giving food. 
Barley and rye contain each a trifle less. But 
oats, the food of the strong and wiry Scots, con- 
tains 17 per cent. of flesh-formers; and if oat- 
meal be consumed, in the form of porridge or of 
bread, the feeding property is nearly double that 
of the fine hot wheaten bread which the English 
labourer demands. As far as bread stuff is 
concerned, the working people of this country 
pay at least twice what they would pay if the 
principles of political economy had sufficient force 
to induce the father of a large family to make 
the experiment of trying a new food for a fort- 
night! To supply the 80 drachms of flesh-forming 
food which are required for the daily rations of 
an English soldier, as much as 1‘7 lb. of wheat 
is said to be required. If we suffer 25 per 
cent. of the nutriment to be lost, as before 
stated, 1 lb. of oatmeal would contain nearly 
an equal amount of flesh-forming food. 

It is not only in the choice of the cereals that 
the tyranny of custom or of taste laughs to 
scorn the inflexible laws of political economy. 
The soil and climate of England will produce, 
in every corner of country or even of town, & 
food that is nearly 50 per cent. more rich in 
nitrogenous compounds even than oats. Oats 
yield 17 per cent. of flesh-formers. But beans 
contain 24 per cent. The cultivation of pulse, 
as a staple article of human food, is almost 
unknown in this country. In the rich vale of 
the Severn, indeed, the air at certain seasons is 
heavy with the delicate fragrance of the bean 
plant. Fields of as much as two miles in length 
by half a mile wide, unbroken by a hedge, are 
covered in some parts of Gloucestershire by this 
crop. But it is usually left to be reaped; and 
is gathered in as a black mass of pea-straw, for 
the sake of the dried seeds. Eaten when young, 
these broad beans are as delicious as they are 
nutritious. The splendid flowers of the scarlet 
runner form an ensign hoisted by another species 
of this rich family of contributors to wholesome 
diet. But it is only the young pods that are 
generally eaten. Then there are the French 
haricot beans; the garden or field pease; and 
other congeners of the same group, which in a 
soup, & purée, or @ porridge, may be made to 
yield a delicious food. In Southern Italy a 
large proportion of the diet of the peasantry 
consists in pulse; and that on plains where 
grows the white Apulian wheat that yields the 
finest wheat flour in the world. But wheat 
flour, though there moderate in price, has to be 
paid for. The garden yields pulse, for more 
than a third of the year, at a price too low to 
need any stint in the healthy appetite of the 
children. The English cottager who would 
cultivate pulse, and exchange wheat flour for 
oatmeal, would grow fat and flourishing, with 
good clothes on his back and money in his 
pocket, alongside of the man who, receiving the 
same wages, goes to the baker for his daily 
loaves. How can any one talk seriously about 
land that will not yield sustenance to the 
labourer, in face of such facts as these ? 

It will thus be seen that those parts of 
England are very rare in which land will not © 
yield an ample sustenance, either in meal or in 
malt. Where wheat will not thrive, oats may. 
Where oats are not available, beans are sure to 
flourish. Or if money, rather than actual food, 
be in request, there is the unsleeping industry of 
the forest, that only requires fair play to pro- 
duce a steady income at a very low minimum 
of labour. So much for the land. Operations of 
draining, of planting, of manuring, on whatever 
scale they may be undertaken, will repay the 
cost within a few years, and yield 50 per cent. 
return on the outlay for ever after. These are 
not imaginings; they are simple rustic facts. 
Of the total acreage of England only three- 
quarters are now under crops, bare fallow, and 
grass. In Wales, the proportion is 60 per cent. 
In Ireland, it is 78 per cent. In Scotland, it is 
only 26 per cent. Out of the 77,828,947 acres 
of the United Kingdom, only 47,263,165 acres 
were under cultivation, including fallows, in 
1877. Out of the balance of thirty millions of 
acres haye to be deducted the areas of towns 
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and cities, the sites of roads, railways, rivers,|—is all sheer gain. It is not even taken ont of | “the results of forest cultivation are highly 
canals, lakes, and ponds, and whatever land | the capital or the strength of the workman. For | satisfactory.” In 1877 the timber on a plot of 
may, at the present moment, need as much skill | this moderate tax on his time he will be able to} 11 acres, which had been planted in 1850, wag 
as has been devoted to the 6,000 square miles of | afford much greater comfort, to eat more meat, | sold for 1921., or 171. 9s. per acre. The value of 
fenland in order to fit it to support and to repay | to drink a stronger strike of ale, to lie under an| the plantations, after thirty years’ growth, ig 
cultivation. But when all is allowed, what a/ extra blanket. He will still have fourteen hours} estimated at nearly 15,000,000/. In another 
in remains. Nor do we believe that the| per diem for six days in the week, and twenty-| forty years it will have reached 49,000,000/, 
“laws” of a quasi science that breaks down | four on the seventh, or 108 hours out of 168, for| Excepting thé annual cost of supervision and 
before the simple question, “Why does every | sleep, refreshment, improvement, or amusement. | tendence,—which is not given, but which is not 
cottager, as a rule, pay twice as much as he} What an enormous reserve of power is thus| high,—this is the result just secured by our 
needs do for the food of his family?” are to be | under our hands it is not easy to calculate. neighbours on the other side the Channel under 
taken as quite conclusive as to the impossibility| We are not advocating any utopian scheme. | State interference. Forty-nine millions sterling 
of securing a fair return from a good slice of | We are not proposing any change in the laws, | produced, chiefly by nature, in two generations, 
these thirty millions of acres. or any heroic change anywhere. But we are| for the first outlay of 540,000/., and the annual 
So much for waste land. How as to hands? | indicating the limits of the question. On the| employment of an amount of labour which pro. 
The last report of the Local Government Board | one hand we are met with the hard, blank, cold | bably will be covered by the sale of turpentine, 
that we huve at hand at the moment is that for| denial that any improvement can be made.jof lop, and of thinnings. And this from a 
1875. That gives a retarn of 832,370 paupers | Profit and loss is said to be the inexorable law| hungry, fever-smitten, ague-haunted soil, as to 
on January 1, and of 784,006 on July 1, 1874.| of the world; a law that not only avenges| which, as we have seen it lying waste, it might, 
The total amount expended in relief of the poor| itself, but is always self-acting and always] with some show of reason, have been urged that 
in that year was 7,664,9571., being our heritage | exact. Suggest any improvement, of any kind, | it “ would not yield sustenance wages to the 
from the proceedings of King Henry VIII. Of) the reply is always the same,— If it would | labourer.” 
these, 114,324 in the winter months, and 101,601 | pay, it would accomplish itself. If it will not| It is quite certain that the cultivation of the 
in the summer, are able-bodied paupers. Of| pay, it is mischievous to attempt to introduce | Hampshire wastes is a far easier problem than 
course it will be said by a certain school that | it.” That is, reduced to its true nakedness, the | was that of the desert Landes of Gascony. 
nothing would be more erroneous in principle | argument which we cited at the commencement 
than to —_ this great army on to some of|of these remarks. We reply that the assump. 
those works of drainage, embankment, recla- | tion is utterly false. A sense of profit does not , 
mation, and irrigation, that make the difference} rule human action. So far from acting like NOTES ON ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
between an annual yield of nothing and one| hunger, or any natural instinct, it requires a ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
of 401. per acre. The labour market would | considerable degree of education to beimparted| Mr. F.C. Penrosz, M.A., at the last meeting 
be disturbed by any such action. An indus-| before it acts at all; and then ten to one it| of the Institute, read the following paper :— 
trial population of nearly six millions (it was| acts wrongly. For example, as tothe food of the he Orsi Racoid Old St. Paul’ 
5,187,725 for England and Wales in 1871) would | cottager. It is an, economical heresy of the The Oryyt— Roca of abou 
be cruelly wronged by setting 100,000 more | direst nature to assume that a man will rather} For the last seven years, or thereabouts, the 
sturdy pairs of arms to work, instead of feeding | pay ten shillings for food that is not the most | Dean and Chapter have endeavoured to make 
them for doing nothing. But that would be a| nutritious than five shillings for food that is; | the crypt both useful for ecclesiastical purposes 
miserable management that could not get a/that he will not even take the trouble to try | and more worthy as the burying-place of illus. 
pound’s worth of work per week out of each| whether he does not find himself better nourished | trious public characters and artists than it used 
able-bodied man. And there would be a saving | and more comfortable and strong on the cheaper | to be, Until lately, only a small part has been 
to the country of five millions per annum, or of | food. Nevertheless, this is what occurs, every | shown to the public, and, with the exception of 
two-thirds of the poor-rates. Look at it on the | day, in every poor family, with hardly an ex-| the immediate centre, containing the tomb of 
principles of the most severe and stringent econo- | ception. Therefore, when we show how easy it | Lord Nelson and the contiguous chamber, in 
my,—only apply these principles to facts, instead | is to add to the income of the cottager, and to| which the sarcophagus of the great Duke of 
of talking of them in the vague. Let us say | the wealth of the country, it is with but feeble | Wellington is placed, it was dark and uncared 
that the artificial addition of 100,000 labourers | hope that much good will result from the|for. Much of jit was devoted to stowage of 
to the working class of, say, 6,000,000, would | advice. But, at all events, we have said enough | materials, a large portion of these being the 
reduce the value of the earning power of each | to explode the puerile fallacy of the economical | scaffoldings which were used for the school- 
of the latter by one-sixtieth part. Taking that | non possumus. children’s festival, and the remainder serving 
earning power,—not the [producing power, but| We hope not to be misunderstood. We re-| for various necessary purposes of the cathedral. 
the consumption of wages,—at 2s. per diem for} member, and we remind our readers of, the | Now, with the exception of these last, the whole 
800 days in the year, each worker would theo- | miserable failure of the ateliers in Paris, and of | has been formed into what may be called a 
retically lose one-sixtieth part of 301. in the year. | other efforts anticipated to organise labour in| Campo Santo. The walls have been cleared of 
But the rate of incidence of the poor-rate is| France. We have seen with our own eyes the | the soot of generations, and the floor is in the 
6s. 6d. per head per annum, on the 234 millions of | ludicrous though lamentable swindle of thefamine | process of being laid down with mosaic tesserae 
estimated population at the date cited. This} works in Ireland. These are cases in which | in various colours and of classical design. About 
would be reduced, by the product of the labour | failure has been the natural result of en- | 4,000 square feet have already been so treated, 
proposed, to 2s. 2d. per head. trusting the direction of labour to incompetent | 8,000 more are decided on but not yet executed, 
Now, even if we suppose that we had| hands, generally to those of the loudest-tongued | and by degrees the rest will no doubt follow. 
unjustly inflicted a tax of 10s. per head on| patriot, as he described himself. But we have|The eastern part has been arranged for divine 
the working classes, it would thus be reduced | also witnessed facts, no less conclusive, that | service, which takes place every morning and 
to 5s. 6d. per head in the first instance;| weigh in the other scale. We have witnessed | evening at eight o’clock, and on Sunday morn- 
while every other unit of the population is|the gradual,—and not very slow,—transforma. | ings the Holy Communion is there celebrated, 
43. 4d. per head the better for it. That would | tion of the agricultural labourer, who, at his | viz., on the site of the ancient chapel of St. 
be @ good reason for reducing the burdens| wages of 9s. per week, could hardly do 60 foot-| Faith. Around this part of the crypt have 
on the industrial classes by 5s. 6d. per head per} tons of work per diem, into the sturdy, well-| been arranged the remains of certain monu- 
annum, were the loss actually proved. But| fed railway labourer, who, at 2s. 9d. per diem, | mental effigies which were rescued from the old 
the fact would be, according to all experience, | turned over his 128 foot-tons of work without | cathedral, and which Dugdale’s accurate views 
that the stimulus given to consumption, and to| distress. Wise direction, good food, and that| taken before the Fire enabled us to identify. 
production, by the productive employment of|sympathy which is the best bond between They have each been mounted onja simple kind 
this added body of able men, so far from/ master and man, effected this change, to the| of altar-tomb, with the name inscribed. They 
lowering, would raise the price of labour, and| great advantage of both. The country magi-|record names well known in the sixteenth 
add not only to the wealth of the country, but | strates, indeed, remonstrated at the raising the| century, viz., Hewett, Cockayne, Hatton, 
to the well-being of the working classes. rate of wages. But the work had to be done.| Heneage, Wolley, Baskerville, and some others. 
Here, however, we have but one item in the| There was but one way of doing it properly ;|The central nave in the crypt has now been 
account. We do not forget that the 6,000,000 | and the country was the gainer all round; so| opened for its full length of about 450 ft., and 
workers are not all able-bodied men, but must | mach the gainer that in the remote districts of | the bronze car which conveyed the body of the 
include all classes. We are not attempting | Wales or of Cornwall the price of transport was | Duke of Wellington to the cathedral in Novem- 
prediction, or affecting accuracy of estimate. | reduced by five-sixths, and the country markets | ber, 1852, and which for a number of years 
Our figures are only intended to show approxi- | were brought into relation with those of the | occupied a chamber near the centre, and ter- 
mately what is the case. But if we consider that | great centres of production and of consumption. | minated the part shown to the public, has been 
only 1,200,000 out of the 6,000,000 are pickedand| In how many cases might not a similar effect | removed to the extreme west. This central 
able-bodied men, we must rate their individual | be produced under the guidance of competent | portion of the nave is now divided from the 
average earnings at much above 301. perannum;| advice? It is not against, but with, nature] side aisles, to which, with the transepts, the 
and in the question of time we must remember | that such improvers have to work; with the| workshops and stores are relegated by wrought- 
that the lower the rate of remuneration, the/ human nature of the workfolk, so soon as they | iron railing. It was the openiug the western 
wider the margin of unemployed time. Let us| begin to understand what is going on, and with crypt for this purpose that led indirectly to the 
take 1,200,000 picked workmen, working fifty- | the physical nature of the inorganic and organic discovery of the remains of Old St. Paul’s. One 
two hours anda half per week, what a fund of un-| world. It is only the other day that a paper,|of the arches contained the huge gas-meter, 
employed labour is there. Tempt the workman | based on a memoir in the “Annales des Ponts | which entirely blocked it up. It was essential, 
to make up the old rate of sixty hours per week | et Chaussées,” was received by the Institution; not only for proper appearance, but for light 
by volunteer labour,—by tilling his garden, by | of Civil Engineers, giving an account of some of | and air, that this should be removed, and a pit 
trimming the trees, by steady occupation of a| those reclamation works on the Landes of Bor-| was dug for it on the outside to the south of 
remunerative kind in any form that will best | deaux, which were suggested by one of our own| the nave. This pit is carried down toa depth 
suit his powers. What would be the effect of | contributors in 1855. More than half a million] of about 10 ft. from the ground-line of the 
this? It would be equal to the addition of another | of money has been laid out, under State direc-| churchyard. The foundations of the cathedral 
army of above 90,000 picked labourers to the | tion, in draining, in sinking wells, and in making | walls go considerably deeper, so that there was 
productive power of the country, an addition |'roads through 1,500,000 acres of land of much| no question of undermining them. Just on the 


















whioh, when we further add the extra efforts of | the same superficial character as that between | edge of this pit, and about 9 ft. from the sur- 
the 4,800,000 less able workers, will be at the |\Southampton and Christchurch. ‘“ Everywhere | face, was found a piece of stonework ev 
least doubled. And their work,—volanteer work, jland in every respect,” says Mr. George Wilson, | in situ, which had clearly some connexion 
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the old fabric. The mortar was different from 
that used by Sir Christopher Wren, and from its 

ition it could have nothing to do with his 
work. There was embedded in it the frustrum 
of a column, apparently Norman, from which it 
seemed that this piece of foundation belonged 
to some of the fourteenth-century ‘work, and 
that the Norman fragment was old material 
derived from the original choir, or perhaps from 
gt. Faith’s Church, demolished in 1266. This 
find, then, seemed in all probability a relic of 
Old St. Paul’s. I fortunately had in my office 
a copy of the plan contained amongst the Wren 
Collection in All Souls’ Library, Oxford, which 
represents the new cathedral placed upon the 
old,* and from this plan I assumed I had hit 
upon the foundation of one of the piers of the 
passage leading from the cloister into the 
chapter-house. I reported my discovery to the 
Dean and Chapter, and obtained from them 

rmission to make a few more trials for other 

arts of the old structure. 

Guided by the plan, I sunk a pit more to the 
westward, to try for one of the buttresses of 
the chapter-house, but with no result. The 
earth even showed no sign of having been dis- 
turbed. I then tried backwards towards the 
east, thinking that I might at least get hold of 
another part of the cloister. The plan again 
proved faithless; but a little more burrowing 
towards the east revealed a fragment of what 
I thought might be a buttress of the main 
transept wall,—that is, of the western wall of 
the south transept. This was about the same 
depth below the surface as the first discovered 
fragment ; and this, whilst it gave clear evidence 
that something was amiss with the plan, pointed 
out a more likely place for the next trial, and 
the result at once appeared to prove the correct- 
ness of the hypothesis, for the next morning 
the clerk of works came to tell me with much 
satisfaction that part of the cloister-wall with 
its buttresses had been found, and the south- 
east internal angle soon followed. These founda- 
tions, too, were at no great depth from the sur- 
face, and their excavation was no great difficulty. 
Two of the great buttresses of the chapter- 
house rewarded our further investigation, but 
these were all, for the other buttresses of the 
chapter-house had been entirely rooted up, 
partly for the requirements of the new structure, 
’ and partly for the drains. We also found the 
external south-east angle of the cloister and 
part of the street wall, and the internal south- 
west angle, and some traces of the external 
angle corresponding to it. The pavement in 
several places exists, composed of squares and 
lozenges of Purbeck marble, and is about 14 ft. 
below the pavement of the present cathedral, 
but very nearly on a level with the street to the 
south. These remains belong to the lower story 
of what Sir Christopher Wren has described as 
“a chapter-house of a more elegant Gothick 
manner with a cloyster of two stories high.” 
The historians of the cathedral inform us that 
the chapter-house was begun to be built in 
1332; but when we study the detail of the 
mouldings, which are very small and refined, it 
is impossible to attribute so early a date. 
Nevertheless, both Hollar’s view and some 
remains of tracery which were dug up during 
the excavations point to a general design which 
would almost fit in with the period assigned. 
The probability is that the work is actually of 
the end of the fourteenth century, but that an 
earlier design had, with some modifications, 
been carried out. 

The vaulting of the chapter-house, although 
the building was octagonal, was arranged (in 
the lower story, at any rate) so as to rest upon 
four central columns. This is shown in all the 
plans ; and the base of the middle vaulting 
shaft is curiously divergent from the others 
which follow the octagonal arrangement for this 
purpose. All the chapter-house shafts and 
bases are of Caen stone, but those of the cloister 
are of Purbeck marble. All are extremely well 
cut and elegantly profiled. 

Fearing the effects of frost upon this newly- 
Opened masonry, I had them twice coated with 
beeswax, dissolved in spirits of turpentine, and 
thus far they seem to have well resisted the 
action of the weather, whilst some of the stones 
of thesame material which, not being in situ, were 
left to themselves, have been much affected by it. 

_A plan is submitted, showing the whole of our 
discoveries, to a scale of 3 in. to 10 ft., and all 
the mouldings are given more at large, the bases 
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full-size, the others half-size. These discoveries 
show the angles of the cloister, and enable us to 
recover with great precision the centre of the 
chapter-house. When these are compared with 
the Oxford plan, there is found to be anerror 
both southwards and eastwards, amounting to 
about 10 ft. in each direction. In other respects 
the cloister is accurately blocked out, and the 
length and breadth are in very close agreement 
with the dimensions. It is a matter of very 
great interest to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the plan must be given up as hopelessly inaccu- 
rate to at least the above extent, or whether 
there may not be what may be called an occult 
reason for the particular error I have noticed, 
which does not vitiate the plan altogether. I 
have prepared a plan of the existing cathedral, 
from measurements to the same scale as the 
Oxford plan, and find that the two agree very 
well indeed. This is, therefore, presumably in 
its favour. Then we have to consider what was 
the object of this particular plan, not the detail 
of the architecture, which is merely sketched 
on the plan, but the exhibition of the divergence 
of the axial lines of the two buildings. 

There are great peculiarities about this plan. 
The line which is shown for the west front is 
very considerably out of square with that which 
is given as the axis of the cathedral: neither is 
the axis of the transept square with it. The 
latter is shown as almost parallel to the west 
front. The east end, again, is an oblique line. 
Let us compare this plan with other plans of 
old St. Paul's. Idonot undervalue Mr. Ferrey’s 
careful and elaborate plan, but am considering 
original documents only. The plan is very 
nearly to the same scale as that given by Dug- 
dale, engraved by Hollar, but there are some 
differences which show it to be an independent 
document. There is also among the All Souls 
Wren Collection drawings a larger plan on 
vellum, but it is not itself original, and the 
following account of its authorship has been 
given me :— The plan is on vellum, and Elmes, 
in his catalogue of Wren’s drawings, says of it, 
‘Mr. Gutch tells me that Mr. Buckler copied 
it for Sir H. Englefield.’” Nevertheless, it 
seems from the above to have been copied from 
something else, perhaps from an old plan which 
was falling to pieces, and it certainly represents 
the cloister and chapter-house with great accu- 
racy. I will call this the Oxford plan No. 2. 

There is also a small-scale plan, engraved by 
Loggan, and published by Thomas Bowles, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, about 1714, but I think 
the engraving itself must be considerably older. 
Thus we have, at any rate, four plans to refer 
to, and there is the tradition preserved by Stow 
that the old cathedral was 690-ft. long. This 
statement Mr. Ferrey has discussed at length in 
his contribution to Mr. Longman’s work, “ The 
Three Cathedrals,” and, I think, has very justly 
come to the conclusion that the first figure is an 
error, and that the proper statement should 
have been DXC. instead of DOXC. This extreme 
length is at variance with all the plans, although 
some approach to it is made in the Oxford plan 
No. 2, which appears to give the length of 660 ft. 
The discovery of the cloister enables the scales 
put upon these drawiogs to be tested, and they 
do not any of them bear the test very well. 
The Oxford plan No. 1, however,—that which 
shows the two cathedrals,—when a proper scale 
is made for it, from the full length of 507 ft., 
that is, from the extremity of the present apse 
to the Western Towers inclusive, shows exactly 
the proper measure for the south wall of the 
cloister, which is a strong presumption in favour 
of the general correctness of the drawing, 
excepting as to scale, which may have been 
added by a different hand. The simplest test 
which can be applied to the plans in comparing 
them inter se, is that of the proportion between 
the nave and the choir taken from the centre of 
the tower. These are the results :— 


Nave. Choir, 
Hollar’s plan ...........0... 1,000 ... 904 
Oxford plan No.1 ........ = — «+. 880 
a TR sesccees = cee QO 
The small plan(Loggan’s) 1,000 ... 962 


There are thus two pairs which hold together 
pretty fairly, Hollar’s and the Oxford No. 1 in 
giving mean proportion of 1,000 to less than 
900, and two others which hold well together in 
giving a much larger proportion. 

There are a considerable number of per- 
spective views extant, and if we examine these 
together (however divergent they may be among 
themselves) the mean result may be used to 
check the plans. Dugdale gives two. The 
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same engraved sheet which contains Loggan’s 
plan gives three. These results are here tabu- 
lated :— 








Nave. Chor, 
Dugdale—North............ 1,000 ... 795 
Dugdale—Sonth ............. 1,000 ... 785 
Loggan—North ............ 1,000 ... 752 
Loggan—South ............ 1,000 917 
And to a smaller scale on 
the same sheet—South 1,000 ... 890 
Mean.., 1,000 828 


My object in this investigation is to establish 
the probability of the Oxford plan No. 1 being 
trustworthy ; and the evidence of the perspec- 
tive views is, as far as it goes, in favour of this 
probability, in reducing the ratio of the 
length of the nave to that of the choir. 
Another argument in its favour is drawn from 
the fact that the extent of our churchyard to 
the east is exactly the difference of length shown 
between the old and new cathedral on the plan. 
And in the account of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
works in the “ Parentalia,” it is stated that the 
commissioners for rebuilding the City had settled 
and had obtained Parliamentary sanction for the 
width of all the streets before anything had been 
fully determined about the design for the new 
fabric. It seems, therefore, extremely probable 
that the street defines most accurately the extent 
of the old cathedral, and that this is again in 
favour of the Oxford plan No. 1. 

The prima facie points which make against it 
are,—first, that it does not fit our new dis- 
coveries; secondly, that the internal detail is 
drawn in an obviously careless manner, the 
pillars of the central tower alone seeming to 
have been properly laid down, and the rest 
merely sketched in hap-hazard; and, lastly, 
the curiously oblique lines of the fronts and 
ends, &c., which I have already noticed.* I 
think, however, that I shall be able to show 
that the last-mentioned primd facie doubtful 
point (that of the oblique ends) is really an 
evidence of the accuracy of the plan; that the 
second is nothing more than inattention toa 
detail which had nothing to do with the gist of 
the drawing, and that the first-named misfit 
has arisen from the fact that the draughtsman 
was put out by an irregularity of which he had 
no previous experience, namely, a deflection of 
the axis of the choir from that of the nave. 
This appears to be the solution of the whole 
difficulty, and when the drawing is corrected for 
this peculiar arrangement, everything fits in its 
place, and the oblique’ lines are all of them 
reduced to their proper square directions. And 
now the plan becomes intelligible. But I have 
additional evidence, and will here quote a 
passage from the “ Parentalia,” which is very 
much to the point :— 

“The reasons for changing the site of the 
church, and taking up all the old foundations are 
chiefly these :—First, the Act of Parliament for 
rebuilding the City had enacted that all the 
high streets (of which that which leads round the 
south side of St. Paul’s was one) should be 40 ft. 
broad, but the old foundations straightened the 
street towards the east end to under 30 ft. 

Secondly, the churchyard on the north side 
was wide, and afforded room that way to give 
the new fabric a more free and graceful aspect. 

Thirdly, to have built on the old foundations 
must have confined the surveyor too much to 
the old plan and form; the ruinous walls in no 
part were to be trusted again, nor would the old 
and new work unite or stand together without 
cracks. 

It being found expedient therefore to change 
the foundations, he took the advantage of more 
room northward, and laid the middle line of the 
new work more declining to the north-east than 
it was before, which was not due east and west, 
veither did the old front of the cathedral lie 
direct from Ludgate, as it does not at present, 
which was not practicable without purchasing 
and taking down a great number of houses and 
the aid of Parliament. This, though much 
wished for, he was not able to effect. The Com- 
missioners for rebuilding the City had in the 
first place marked and staked out all the streets, 
and the Parliament confirmed their report, 
before anything had been fully determined about 
the design for the new fabric. The proprietors 
of the ground, with much eagerness and haste, 
had begun to build; accordingly, an incredible 
progress had been made in a very short time, 
many fair and large houses erected, and every 





* The oblique line of the west front is also shown in 
Loggai’s plan. 
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foot of ground in that trading and populous 
part of the town was highly estimated.” 

It is here then stated, upon the authority of 
Sir Christopher Wren, that the axis of the new 
cathedral was set more declining to the north- 
east than it was before. _ But how if the cloister 
wall shows that the nave declined to the south- 
east instead of the north-east? Sir Christopher 
Wren, an astronomer, was not a man to be 
mistaken in a matter of east and west, but he 
may have put down to irregularity, which he 
more than once mentions in connexion with the 
choir, the deflection of its axis, and with it the 
north-easterly tendency of the whole cathedral. 
These bearings are as follow :— 


The new cathedral to the north- 


NB i csntindidiess Cisnvsasénnsipsdensdeens 6° 28’ 
The cloister wall and chapter- : 
OS ph UTR sic | ie a) ae ° 59“to the south-east. 


But the general axis of the 
cathedral to the north-east ... 3° 15’ 


That is, on the assumption that the Oxford 
plan No. 1 correctly shows the correlation of the 
old and new fabric at the east end. That this 
was correctly marked on the plan, both at the 
east and west, I have scarcely any doubt; but 
as the whole of the foundations of the choir 
must have been removed, our only chance of 
proof from the spade will be in the possible dis- 
covery of the foundations of Paul’s Cross, of 
which I by no means despair. But there is 
nothing unreasonable in the idea of a deflection 
of the axis. In the case we are contemplating, 
it must have been certainly large,—not much less 
than 4°. There is, however, in a fine abbey 
church,—Whitby,—an instance very much more 
considerable. 

To tabulate such cases as are known to me,— 


UOT ccncssossepereseassepesssoniresere 6° 2. 
Old St. Paul’s, hypothesis......... 3° 65’ 
PROUA *csseccesisssetebssscecesceseee « (1° 46! 


St. Mary’s, Oxford, has it to a very consider- 
able degree, 3’ 20’. The above all incline to 
the north, which is the general direction ; but 
there are instances of deflection to the south. 
Other cathedrals may be cited for a smaller 
amount from my own observation ; I may name 
York, Norwich, Peterborough, and Lincoln, as 
designed by Bishop Remigius, but afterwards 
the axis was straightened by Grostete; also tuo 
a small bat very perceptible extent, St. Peter's 
at Rome. 

If we assume the nave to have been square 
with the west front, and that its central line 
was correctly showu on the plan, and then set 
it out on this hypothesis, not only do the cloister 
and chapter-house agree very nearly indeed with 
their real places, but the south wall of St. 
Gregory’s Church falls centrally upon a piece of 
foundation, which was discovered in the altera- 
tions made about six years ago at the west end, 
viz., a strong Portland stone foundation, which 
probably belonged to some classical addition by 
Inigo Jones, where a central entrance-door is 
shown on some of the drawings. The strongest 
argument, however, is tocome. On the hypo- 
thesis that the position of the nave must be so 
corrected, I ventured a few days ago to ask for 
and obtained leave to dig in the north church- 
yard for the traces of the north transept wall, 
and found them in the very first pit, within 2 ft. 
of the centre of the hole. The whole of the work 
west of tho tower is thus shown to be in aecord- 
ance with the plan, after correction in the manner 
above explained, and the axis of the transept 
agrees in direction with the plan, and all this comes 
by moving it on the western extremity of the 
axis as a pivot. I think, then, we must conclude 
that the eastern extremity had the same rela- 
tion to the present cathedral that the plan shows, 
and this implies the deflection of the axis of the 
choir. The deflection we are supposing could 
not have been contrived without much inequality 
in some of the choir arches; some must have 
been spread out and others contracted. On 

this point we have Sir Christopher Wren’s 
evidence, taken from the “ Parentalia,” p. 274, 
“Lastly the intercolumniations or spaces be- 
tween the Pillars of the Quire next adjoining to 
the Tower are very unequal.” ‘This is exactly 
what must have occurred with a deflected axis, 
The Oxford plan No. 1 shows the axial lines 
as coincident at the extremity of the old choir. 


only a small one, to the north side. I claim, 
however, that the first purpose and end of that 
plan is that it was intended to show the axial 
deviations of the two cathedrals, and that it 
placed them at the east and west extremities 
correctly, whatever it did elsewhere; and if so, 
there must have been the deflection of axis which 
I have spoken of. It is to be observed further 
that the plan as drawn shows the eastern wall 
very oblique to the axis of the cathedral, and the 
correction of the axis in the way proposed brings 
it very nearly square. Thus the only way to 
reconcile this plan with the new discoveries, if 
we retain the eastern points of coincidence, is 
by a deflection; and if there was no deflection, 
a plan which after a simple readjustment has 
proved itself accurate at the north transept, 
must be entirely discredited as to its representa- 
tion of the east end. 

The arguments against the deflection are the 

silence of Sir Christopher Wren on the point, 
ard that straight axes are shown on this and in 
the other two plans, viz., Hollar’s and Loggan’s 
(for the Oxford plan No. 2 lacks authenticity), 
and the wordsof the “ Parentalia” that ‘‘ The sur- 
veyor took advantage of more room northward,” 
may be quoted in this sense; but this last point 
is neutralised by the consideration that the same 
passage speaks of the axis of old St. Paul’s as 
declining north of east, which could not have 
been true of an undeflected axis, for it has been 
demonstrated that the axis of the nave did not 
decline to the north-east at all. Besides, the 
orientation would then have been so nearly true 
that he would scarcely have said it was not so 
without some qualification. The confirmation 
I hope for may perhaps come from the founda- 
tions of Paul’s Cross. This interesting struc- 
ture is shown on the Oxford plan No. 2 and the 
place is confirmed by several old perspective 
views. 
It is true that the plan we are now consider- 
ing gives an impossible extension to the choir, 
but the compiler was probably influenced by 
Stow’s figure of 690; but I think his place 
for Paul’s Cross about opposite the buttress 
dividing the second and third bay of the choir, 
and his distance from the cathedral itself, may 
be allowed to have much weight, especially as 
he has rendered the due proportions of the 
chapter-house to the cloister, which neither 
Hollar’s plan nor the Oxford plan No. 1 has pro- 
perly represented. 


The Proposed Alterations in the Churchyard. 


There is an agreement between the City of 
London and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
which I trust will be favourable for the examina- 
tion of the part of the churchyard in question, as 
there appear to be no graves in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the most probable site. In 
carrying out these arrangements, care will be 
taken, by the express stipulation of the Dean and 
Chapter, and the no less cordial desire of the 
City Architect, to preserve the old remains 
which have been discovered, and to allow them 
to be well seen. 


The New Peal of Bells. 


I have on my programme a few remarks to 
make on the bells which have lately been added 
to the cathedral and hung in the north tower. 
This tower, although in the general view of the 
cathedral it does not seem a large object, now 
contains all on one level twelve bells, which Sir 
Edmund Beckett considers the heaviest peal that 
can be rung. The tenor is 62 cwt., and the total 
peal weighs about 272 cwt. The original flvor, 
which seems to have been calculated for a much 
lighter peal, had in consequence to be strength- 
ened. This has been done by powerful struts, 
two from each face of the tower, meeting in a 
quadrate collar arrangement, which strengthens 
the whole floor. The timbers are large, gene- 
rally 18 in. deep, and some as much as 16 in. 
broad, either oak or of teak. The frame also is 
very solid. The effect produced by the swinging 
of the enormous mass of metal composing the 
peal is almost nil. I have, whilst the ringing 
was going on, placed my hand between the 
timbers of the frame and the stonework of the 
tower, and have felt nothing more than the 
slightest possible palpitating movement, very 





This would seem a very probable arrangement. 
But in stating this, we must not overlook the 
words of the “ Parentalia,” quoted above, that Sir 
Christopher Wren took advantage of more room 
northward, &c. The Oxford plan, however, as 


it stands, shows a larger area of the new 
cathedral to the south of the old; whereas the 


similar to that of my pulse, and scarcely more 
perceptible. The bells were cast and hung by 
Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, and are the 
gift of the Corporation and some of the leading 
companies of the city of London. 


The Decoration Scheme. 


ment of St. Paul’s is this. A sub-committes 
.bave recommended the adoption of a design 
left by Mr. Alfred Stevens for the pictorial] 
treatment of the dome in mosaic. The President 
of the Royal Academy and Mr. Poynter have 
agreed to assist the Dean and Chapter and the 
committee in carrying out this design, with 
such modifications as the proper selection of 
the subject entails, and they are now consider. 
ing the proper means of carrying out the pro. 
posal, which is to begin by a full-sized car. 
toon placed up in the dome itself, so that the 
scale of the work may be thoroughly settled and 
adjusted to its proper situation. This work, 
both preliminary and final, will necessarily take 
a considerable time. 

In connexion with the embellishment of the 
dome, it may interest the members to consider 
a very curious evidence of thought by the skil. 
ful and scientific designer of the cathedral, 
which I found out when making the careful 
measurements of the configuration of the 
cupola which was requisite for this undertaking, 
These measurements for the section were taken 
with the help of the theodolite, and in several 
ways, s0 as to check, or I may rather say con. 
firm, one another, so that I have no doubt of 
their accuracy within some fraction of an inch. 
Having got the measurements, I was svon able 
to make out a system of three centres, with 
radii of about 67 ft., 46 ft., and 60 ft. 6 in, 
which afforded an exceedingly close approxima- 
tion to the figure. But I spent a great deal of 
time in endeavouring to make out a law of 
design combining these centres and radii. At 
last it struck me that the arc of a parabola 
which should be tangent to the sloping side of 
the drum at the springing, and of which the 
central line or axis of symmetry was inclined to 
the horizon at an angle of 51° 30’, might afford 
a probable solution. These data, combined 
with the springing and culminating points of 
the dome, enabled the elements, as they are 
called, of the curve to be calculated, and when 
done, although it differed a very little from the 
contour of the dome as executed, it explained 
the position of the centres and radii which I 
had been seeking,—absolutely. The corre. 
spondences are bere exhibited :— 
After adjusting the measured and 


the calculated dimensions at the 
bottom and the top, that is at the 


A difference in 
horizontal 


springing point and the circular measure of 

eye of the dome, we have for Ft. Ft. 

hese equivalent heights, at...... 40°30 ....0 03 
BSA oc .08 on 


” ” ” Ez) 


Ai : = 8765 oe 06 
And at the height of about 55°00 ft., where the 
horizental measures have been equated, a 
difference in vertical measure Of ...,....s0000 . 0 








A FEW SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
NATIONAL THEATRE IN ENGLAND. 


THE overflowing audiences which, we are 
happy to hear, are nightly and enthusiastically 
testifying the interest taken by the playgoing 
public in the laudable exertions of Mr. Henry 
Irving, at the Lyceum Theatre, to do justice to 
the genius of Shakspeare, triumphantly con- 
tradicts the sweeping assertions of the opponents 
of the movement in favour of an English Theatre 
expressly devoted to the highest objects of the 
Drama (1), that the masterpieces of our great 
dramatists are no longer attractive, and (2) that 
the representation of them may be confidently 
entrusted to the spirit of personal enterprise. 
Various minor objections to the proposal were 
urged by writers who consider their own 
interests may be more or less unfavourably 
affected by such an establishment; but the 
gravamen of the opposition is based upon the 
above two arguments. It is amusing to observe 
the ingenuity exercised by some who have rashly 
committed themselves by their insistence of the 
first or their support of the second opinion to 
extricate themselves from the portion in which 
the “ inexorable logic of facts” has placed them, 
and reconcile the two by carefully avoiding every 
allusion to the inferences which would naturally 
be drawn from the event by those who differ 
with them on the question at issue. In these 
days, we are told, the public requires only to be 
amused at the least expense of merited labour. 
Hence the attractious of broad burlesque, opera 
bouffe, grand spectacle, farcical comedy,—any 
entertainment, in short, which makes no demand 
upon their continued attention. In posl- 
tive disproof of this assertion, we find the 














amended plan gives the preponderance, although 


The position of the scheme for the embellish. 


Lyceum thronged every evening from pit to 
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ceiling by an audience sitting in rapt attention, 
proken only by bursts of approbation, for four 
hours during the performance of “ Hamlet,” one 
of the longest and most philosophical plays in 
the English language. A tragedy unrelieved, 
throughout the five acts, by anything, except 
the grim humour of the short scene of the grave- 
diggers. At Christmas-time, too, when every 
theatre in London has taxed its capabilities to 
yie with its competitors in providing the greatest 
amount of attraction for the holyday makers. 
How long this success may last is, of course, 
uncertain; and on its continuance depends the 
extent to which Mr. Irving may be rewarded 
for his exertions in a noble cause; but had not 
the public responded to his call, the consequence 
must have been disastrous. What becomes, 
then, of the second argument? Do not these 
considerations prove the desirability of a national 
theatre, the existence of which could not be 
endangered by accidental circumstances; at the 
same time that no personal interest, no pecuniary 
motive, would necessitate the nightly repetition 
of the same play as long as it drew great houses, 
to the exclusion of other dramas and the injury 
of the principal performers, of whom it exhausts 
the power and destroys the spontaneity, re- 
ducing them to mere machines, dragging them- 
selves wearily through parts the vety words of 
which occasionally escape their memory, as we 
have heard confessed by more than one actor 
who has been subjected to that painful ordeal. 

Such, however, must be the natural result of 
that “ personal enterprise” to which some of 
the dissentients would confidently entrust the 
preservation of the matchless drama of this 
country, the respectability of the stage, and the 
cultureof histrionic art, objects which can only be 
achieved by the solid foundation of an establish- 
ment independent of the caprice of fortune or 
the predominant taste of the public. 

Mr. Henry J. Byron, one of the half-dozen 
successful dramatists who at present enjoy the 
command of the theatrical market, and whom we 
regret to find on “‘ The other side of the Ques- 
tion,” in an article under that title, in the second 
number of the Theatre (new series), has roundly 
declared his conviction that “‘ Such an institu- 
tion as a National Theatre would inevitably 
collapse amidst heartburnings, jealousies, con- 
flicts of opinion, and general chaos.” He has 
been rather too hasty in his conclusions. In 
“such an institution” as we desire no collapse 
could possibly take place from such causes, or 
from any “ills that [professional] flesh is heir 
to.” He has argued without his premises. It 
will be time enough for him to deliver his judg- 
ment ex cathedraé when he really knows how it is 
proposed the project should be carried out. We 
quite agree with him that “ common sense gene- 
rally asserts itself in the long run, and results 
prove the strongest arguments.” It is in the 
cause of common sense that we plead, and we 
have therefore no doubt that the results would 
justify our advocacy. 

_It is noteworthy that the persons who prin- 
Cipally profess to deny the necessity, doubt 
the expediency, and predict the failure of a 
National Art Theatre, are the “commercial 
managers,” as Mr. Boucicault happily termed 
them, and the prolific and popular purveyors of 
those farcical comedies and brilliantly-mounted 
absurdities which occasionally replenish the 
empty treasury of the speculator, and amply 
compensate the author for his light-hearted and 
easily- executed labour. Surely they have 
nothing to fear from the success of a theatre 
established to satisfy the demands of an entirely 
different class of playgoers? Amongst the 
millions resident in the metropolis, to say 
nothing of the numbers whom the facilities of 
railway travelling add nightly to the mass, the 
mere amusement-seekers will always constitute 
&2 enormous majority. As regards the actors, 
we have not heard of a single dissentient. Mr. 
Tving 1s practically proclaiming his faith in the 
existence of remunerative audiences for the 
highest order of intellectual compositions. Mr. 
érmann Vezin, in his recent letter to Mr. 
hang unequivocally declares that such a 
. eatre aS we propose to establish has “always 
se his most earnest desire,” and concludes 
eS ey his belief that, looking upon it in 
os P'Y &@ pecuniary light, “it would make 
ore money than any of those managed on 
existing principles.” 
‘sian roy is “a consummation devoutly to be 
the a by all who have the true interests of 
tho stage sincerely at heart is the opinion of 
usands besides the above two eminent artists 
and ourselves, 
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DOMESDAY LITERATURE. 


Mr. Eyton’s contribution to the literature of 
Domesday* is an excellent work looked at from 
@ statistical, rather than a profoundly literary 
point of view. It is strange how little interest 
the great survey of our island kingdom has 
created in the world of letters since its publica- 
tion by the Government in 1783. Of all who 
have written about it, Sir Henry Ellis and 
Kelham are probably the best known for their 
labours upon the general work. The photozin- 
cographic edition published by the late Sir 
Henry James is simply a miserable production, 
the faulty places of the fac-similes being 
botched up and retouched by hand to such an 
extent that their value for paleographical pur- 
poses is absolutly nil, their usefulness to cor- 
rect typographical errors in the magnificent 
folio edition of the commissioners very doubt- 
ful, if indeed they are not likely to make diffi- 
culties where none exist. Mr. Eyton has pre- 
pared in this work a large number of elaborate 
tables on a great variety of subjects, such as, 
for example, the farming stock, the population, 
the valuation, the boroughs, the landholders, 
the terra Regis, the old crown demesne, various 
groups of demesne lands, the praedomesday 
hundreds of Dorset, the domesday hidage com- 
pared with modern acreage, the fiefs, and plough- 
lands; and he gives us a fairly full index of 
persons and places. But he omits to tell us 
anything about the sources from which he 
derives all this information. We do not observe 
a single word in his book about the manuscript 
or printed works which he has consulted ; it is 
impossible, therefore, to tell whether his analysis 
is the result of a careful examination of the 
venerable codex itself, as exhibited in the copies 
yet remaining of it, or whether he has based 
his observations upon the Commissioners’ 
edition or that of the photozincographers. 
From the fact recorded in the preface that a 
reprint of the Dorset Domesday has been pub- 
lished by the “ Historians of Dorset” (? which 
ones), we are led to infer that his book is based 
upon this “faultless version.” In our mind, if 
such an epithet is possible of application to any 
edition, it is alone well deserved by the folio 
edition of Sir Henry Ellis, of which we shall 
say more presently. 

The “ Domesday Book ” consists of two small 
square folio volumes, comprising about 1,660 
leaves, written in the year 1086. Other volumes 
of similar construction are the ‘“‘ Exeter Domes- 
day Book” and “Ely Domesday Book,” both 
written about the same date. The “ Winchester 
Domesday Book” was compiled in 1148; and 
the “‘ Beldon Book,” containing the Domesday 
Returns for the Palatine County of Durham, in 
1183. These five manuscripts compose what is 
collectively known as “ Domesday.” The first 
two, or Domesday properly so called, were 
printed in special type made for the book in 1768. 
The printing commenced in 1770, under the 
direction of Sir Henry Ellis, late Keeper of the 
Manuscripts and Principal Librarian of the 
British Moseum. It was issued in 1783, after 
38,0001. had been spent upon the edition. The 
type was unfortunately destroyed when Nichols’ 
printing-office was burned in 1808. ‘The last 
three of the five manuscripts referred to were 
published in 1816 in form of a continuation or 
appendix to the original work. Sir Henry 
Ellis’s “Introduction to the Domesday Book” 
was published in two volumes octavo in 1833, 
and from that time to this no work has ever been 
issued to supersede it. As regards the method 
in which the original return was obtained,—a 
subject, by the way, upon which Mr. Eyton is 
silent,—it has been thought, and with strong 
reasons, that the three “king’s clerks,’— 
Maurice, Bishop of London, William, Bishop of 
Norwich, and Robert, Bishop of Chester,— 
superintended the work. With regard tothe de- 
tails of the returns, and the method of procedure, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the narrative 
of events taking place in the year 1085, gives 
the following exact, but somewhat mournful, 
account of this great taxing of the kingdom :— 
“The king had a great council, and very deep 
speech with his witan about this land, how it 
was peopled, or by what men; then he sent his 
men over all England, into every shire, and 
caused them to ascertain how many hundred 
hides were in the shire, what land the king him- 
self held, the cattle within the land, and what 





* A Key to Domesday .. . specially exemplified by an 
Analysis and Digest of the Dorset Survey. By the Rev. 
HW, Eyton, MA, Taylor & Co,, Little Queen-street. 
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dues he ought to have in twelve months from 
the shire. Also, he caused to be written how 
much land his archbishops, his suffragan 
bishops, his abbots, and his earls held; and 
(although I may be somewhat prolix in my 
narrative) what or how much each man had who 
was a holder of Jand in England, in land or in 
cattle, and how much money it might be worth. 
So very narrowly he caused it to be traced out, 
that there was not one single hide, nor one yard 
of land, nor even (it is shame to tell, although it 
seemed to him no shame to do) an ox, nor a 
cow, nor a pig was left, that was not set down 
in his writ. And all the writings were brought 
to him afterwards.” 

Colonel Sir Henry James’s photozincographic 
copy of the Domesday is a good example of the 
work performed by that process of reproduction. 
Its weak points are its sponginess, its failure 
to give tones or depths, its uncertainty, and, 
above all, its need of retouching by hand. It 
may be fervently desired by all lovers of this 
national relic that the Paleographical Society 
will some day undertake to reproduce the book 
by. the autotype process; and this might be 
done without delay if only subscribers would 
come forward to defray the expenses of the 
work. Meanwhile the Commissioners’ typography 
is the best to work upon. Several portions of 
this great record have been illuminated by dif- 
ferent writers. A few years ago Mr. N. E. 
Hamilton edited for the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature a draft,—up to that. time unknown,— 
prepared for the Cambridgeshire and Ely in- 
quisitors, from which the Cambridge Domesday 
had been condensed. This unknown record was 
curious in this respect, that it stated the num- 
bers of cattle, pigs, and horses, and suck like 
matters, in each estate, and so bore out the 
statement in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle referred 
to above, whereas the text of the Domesday does 
not so record them. Mr. Eyton’s introductory 
essay in the book before us adds considerably to 
our knowledge of Domesday manners and cus- 
toms, and is all the more valuable because few 
have written on this subject so collectively as 
he has Cone. His tabulations may be relied on 
because they have been evidently prepared with 
great care and judicious selection ; and we hope 
he will not confine his labours to Dorsetshire 
only. A Domesday Society, composed of Mr. 
Eyton and others who, like him, take a noble 
pleasure in those manuscriptsand their teachings, 
would be an honour to the world of antiquarian 
literature, and fill up a great want which is only 
too often felt by those who have to examine 
these recerds by the light of their own, alas, 
frequently imperfect, knowledge of the subjects 
involved in the search. 











GREEK ART. 


Mr. C. T. Newron, C.B., of the British 
Museum, resumed his lectures on Greek art on 
Saturday evening last, at the College for Men 
and Women, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, taking 
for his subject “ The Pedimental Sculptures and 
Metopes of the Parthenon.” The previous lec- 
tures have been reported in the Builder. 

Mr. Newton said that, at the last lecture, 
which he delivered in November, he drew atten- 
tion to the frieze of the Parthenon, and that 
evening he was going to refer to other sculp- 
tured representations in the Parthenon; that 
was to say, the pedimental sculptures and the 
metopes. They were, no doubt, aware of the 
sad story of the Parthenon ; how it was con- 
verted into a Christian church some time after 
the fall of paganism, how it was partly destroyed 
in the process of conversion, how it afterwards 
became a Turkish mosque, how in 1674 the 
sculptures were drawn by an artist named 
Carry, how in 1684 it was besieged by the Pho- 
nicians, and how the Parthenon was destroyed 
in the course of that siege. It had been stated 
that the pediments, in 1674, when drawn by 
Carry, were very different from the state they 
were in when seen by English travellers in the 
next century. These drawings of Carry had 
been reproduced in various works and engrav- 
ings. With the view of making those present 
understand the sculpture and the composition 
of the pediments, he had brought with him 
drawings illustrative of his lecture; they were, 
in fact, the eastern and western pediments as 
drawn by Carry, with certain improvements. 
He would endeavour to explain to them all that 
they could really affirm in the way of interpre- 
tation on the subject of these pediments. He 
was sorry to say, notwithstanding the very 
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great learning and thought bestowed upon these 
problems, that which they could affirm positively, 
was very little. To begin with the eastern pedi- 
ment, Pausanias, that indefatigable traveller who 
described the works of Greece, had told them 
something of the subject of these two pediments. 
He stated that the subject of the eastern pedi- 
ment related to the birth of Athene. This 
birth of Athene was a curious myth. What it 
originally meant no one could say. The story 
of the goddess of Athens was this: that Zeus 
had a violent pain in his head and called in the 
God of Fire, Vulcan, or, as some people stated, 
Prometheus, to cleave his head open. When this 
was done the Goddess Athene, full-armed with 
a spear and helmet, sprang from his brain. 
This was the native myth. If they thought 
Zeus meant heaven, and that Athene was the 
idea of ether, then they might suppose that 
this had some reference to this ethereal matter 
which they generally associated with the idea 
with the part of the sky nearer them. Bat 
this was not the question into which he now 

toenter. The place where this mira- 
culous birth took place was Olympus, which 
was the Greek way of expressing heaven where the 
gods were supposed to dwell above this earth. 
if this scene took place in Olympus, the pedi- 
ment must in some way represent Olympus, and 
they might be quite sure from what they knew 
of the chronology of ancient art that it would 
be represented,—as, in point of fact, it was 
represented,—by introducing into the pediment 
the sun and the moon. Helios, the San 
God, with his horses, was represented as 
coming out of the waves on one side of the 
pediment, and on the other there was the repre- 
sentation of the moon going down into the sea, 
thus marking the limits of the heavens. He 
thought there could be no donbt that four of 
the figures depicted stars fading away as the 
day came up vut of the ocean. Then there was 
a figure representing the god Pan, which ex- 
pressed the idea of the first rays gilding the 
mountain top, and the dawn of morn, Aurora, 





who was always represented as pursuing a| by 


youth who was supposed to represent darkness. 
Beyond these, there was the moon also 
riding away before the daylight. On the other 
side was the goddess of night, and one of the 
horses was represented as having done his course, 
and was about to sink into the waves. On the 
base of the throne of the statue of Zeus, at 
Olympia, on which the birth of Aphrodite was 
represented by Phidias, the scene was in like 
manner bounded at either end by the sun. 
Then the question arose, where was this birth 
represented? There could be no manner of 
doubt that it was depicted in the middle of the 
pediment which had been destroyed, the 
destroyers taking away the sanctity of the 
Temple, striking at the root of the worship by 
the destruction of the statue of the deity. 
This part was then irretrievably gone, and, 
as far as he knew, they had not one single 
vestige of the figures left which were placed 
in the centre. No doubt there would have been 
found Zeus, Athene, and Vulcan, or Prometheus. 
He had before him a picture of a vase, which 
was in the British Museum, upon which was 
represented Zeus giving birth to Athene. This 
vase was exceedingly interesting, as showing 
any one the manner in which archaic art repre- 
sented this subject, but there could be no ques- 
tion that it would give them no idea how Phidias 
would represent it in pediment. If it was not 
depicted as in the vase, the goddess must have 
been standing by the side of Zeus. In that 
case, the birth would actually be taking place, 
and they might suppose, judging from the ex- 
pressions of ancient poets, that the birth took 
place at daybreak, which would explain the 
position of the sun just rising above the horizon. 
Athene, like all the goddesses, had a birthday, 
and the exact day was marked in the Athenian 
calendar. On the morning of the festival, the 
ceremonies began at the moment it was sup- 
posed the birth of Athene took place. Accord- 
ing to this vase, the goddess who presided over 
human births was represented. They knew she 
was present od gs occasion, becanse her 
name was wri over a fi on one 
of the vases. Of the four y sag two 
were in rapid motion, and the rest were 
seated very calmly, with that tranquillity 
which befitted gods enthroned in Olympus, or 
heroic personages. The first figure on the right 
side was originally called Hercules, then he got 
named Theseus, which name was still attached 
to him, but there was no sort of authority for it, 
Various other names were given him, because 
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he reclined on the skin of a lion or a panther. 
In the Louvre there was a statue of this sort. 
It had been properly argued that one of the 
figures was that of Iris, the messenger of the 
gods, moving away, making the announcement 
of the birth to the world. In the British 
Museum they would find Zeus represented as 
seated on the top of a mountain, and one of the 
figures was shown to be running down the steep 
slopes of this mountain as if she were taking a 
from Zeus to the people below. In 
the opposite half of the pediment there were 
three female figures which were unknown to 
them. Originally they were supposed to be the 
Three Fates, because they formed one group, 
but that idea had now, he thought, been given 
up, because it had been said that the Fates 
would not be present at the birth of a goddess. 
One of the figures was supposed to be that of 
Victory, and the photograph before them showed 
that a fragment of the figure had been found 
in the Elgin room by one of the workmen, 
and upon it being fixed it added greatly 
to its beauty. He was inclined to think 
that it belonged to the pediment. Many 
theories had been put forward in regard to the 
subject of this pediment, and they had led to 
the collecting of an enormous of learning, 
bat he was bound to say that they had not 
settled anything in to this pediment. 
After reviewing the different attributions 
assigned to these figures by various archwo- 
logists, the lecturer alluded to the theory lately 
put forward by Professor Brann, of Munich, 
who supposed the several groups and figures 
to represent different parts of Olympus. 
The Theseus he supposed to be the mountain 
Olympus just touched by the rays of the rising 
sun, the two next figures the hours guarding 
the entrance to heaven. In the three figares 
in the opposite half of the pediment he 
recognised the stars which brought clouds and 
rain. With regard to the western pediment, of 
which now few fragments remain, they were 
very nearly as perfect as when they were drawn 
Carry. In 1794 Mr. Dalton travelled in 
Greece, and he published a very rare book con- 
taining views of Greece. The work excited 
little attention at the time, but it was remark- 
able as showing the condition of the pediment. 
Previously to Dalton visiting Greece, a chronicler 
of the time told them that a person was struck 
with the beauty of the Greek horse, and in 
trying to lower the sculpture, it broke and fell 
to pieces; which was clearly shown according 
to the drawing of Dalton. In the centre were 
the figures of Athene and Poseidon,'represented 
inthe moment of contest for the territory of 
Attica. The lecturer exhibited the same scene 
on a painting on a Greek vase, from which it 
seemed probable that the olive-tree, produced 
by Athene from the soil of the Acropolis, was 
originaliy in the centre of the pediment. The 
scene was marked by blessing the two rivers of 
Attica, the Llissus and Cephissus, in the angle 
of the pediment. Behind Athene was her car 
drawn by Victory, and between this car and 
the reclining river-god in the angle were a 
number of figures, generally thought to be 
Attic deities more or less connected with 
Athene. In like manner, behind Poseidon were 
a number of figures, which had been usually 
identified with marine deities, such as they 
might expect to find as attendants on a sup- 
porter of Poseidon. Professor Brunn, however, 
supposes that these subordinate figures on both 
sides of the pediment were figurative represen- 
tations of the various natural features on the 
sea - coast and land frontier of Attica, which 
was avery startling idea. It was quite true 
that some of the paintings of ancient authors 
did show the personifications of rivers and 
mountains, and in ancient compositions this 
idea was carried very far. There were, how- 
ever, no means of identifying the several pro- 
montories in connexion with these figures. 
He was sorry to say that after mature study 
this was all he could state as to the i 
tion of these two pediments. He wished it 
were more, and possibly the discovery of other 
erg — acme day give them more 
information t they at present 
They must wait patiently. the cen 
if they knew the whole scheme of these two 
compositions, and could identify the figures, 
their pleasure would be much greater im the 
contemplation of the works of Phidias. 
must remember, however, that their ignorance 
from this respect did not prevent them from 








having the great and lasting pleasure of study- 
ing these works. All these taesel were Baar. 


They | answered, which, if 
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and nobody had abused him more 
the French nation. His contem 

time, the French Ambassador, only 

one, and had the kindness to say in hig 
that he would have taken away the nest, 
Lord Elgin anticipated him. Lord Elgin left 
behind nineteen metopes, and at the time 
Stewart visited Athens the metopes on the 
west and the north sides were still 

but now, by exposure to the weather, decay had 
been so complete that, except in very few in- 
stances, no subject could be made ons at all. 
The subjects on the north side were t to 
be scenes from the taking of Troy, also 
from the scenes of the battle with the Centaurs ; 
while at the east end, which was no doubt the 
most important end of the Tempie, there was 
what was supposed to represent the battle of 
the gods and the giants, which would have 
distinct reference to the exploits of Athene her- 
self. . The subject at the west end would have 
a more immediate reference to the Athenian 
people, there having been a distinctly recog- 
nised battle; while on the south side there were 
represented subjects which had not yet been 
interpreted. If they examined the sixteen 
metopes at the British Museum, they would 
find that the subjects of them were divided 
into groups; upon each metope was repre- 
sented the figure of a Centaur, some of them 
being highly dramatic in their treatment. 
In conclusion, Mr. Newton referred to the 
necessity and importance of establishing a 
museum of antique casts where might be 
gathered a number of casts of the figures 
which had been scattered all over Europe. 
There were many in the British Museum, bat 
there was always a hope of having more. There 
was always the hope that stray bits of marble, 
forming part of the limbs of figures, might be 
found. The Venetians might have taken away 
to Venice some of those portions which had not 
yet been discovered. The only Sg va for 
this was that the head of one of the figures of 
the sculpture of the Parthenon was traced to 
a house at Venice. In the Museum of Venice 
there was a seated figure, of which they should 
have a cast. His next lecture would be on the 
great work of Phidias in the Parthenon, “ The 
Chryselephantine Statue of Athene, and of Zeus 
at Olympia.” Unfortunately, as these works 
were made in gold and ivory, no vestige of them 
remained. They must imagine what they were 
from the description given by ancient a . 
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THE 1EMPLE OF HEROD. 


Ir is high time this wearisome discussion re- 
garding the Temple at Jerusalem was brought 
to a close, as from the absurd manner in which 
it has been conducted by Lieut. Gonder, if it 
were continued till doomsday, it would not be 
nearer a conclusion than it now is. 


he neither disputed my criticisms nor 
his own statements. He simply dropped them, 


and, shifting his ground, forward on the 
17th a dozen new points ; when these were 
i answered, they too are , 


controversy he provoked in columns in 
July last, when he asserted the arches of the 
Dome of the Rock were pointed. 
shown this was not the case, no 
sion that he was mistaken, but 
it, and we hear no more of pointed 
controversy. If his aengasasiinn objections 
be the easiest thing in the world 
dozens 
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out advancing our true knowledge of the subject 
in the slightest possible degree. 

In his present letter, Lieut. Conder charac- 
teristically reverts to his imaginary under- 
ground contours, which are a very safe subject 
to theorise upon, inasmuch as without excava- 
tions, which will not be permitted, in the Haram 
area, neither he nor J, nor any one else knows 
or can know, anything certain about them; and 
if we did, no argument of the smallest value 
could be founded on such knowledge. Even if 
we assume that his “ rock levels” are exactly as 
Lieut. Conder represents them, all that can be 
said is, that Solomon showed less than his usual 
wisdom in selecting a site for his Temple which 
would involve the construction of a few more 
cubic yards of masonry in its fo than 
in another situation, where, if he had had the 
advantage of Lieut. Conder’s advice, i 
have saved this extra expense. 
reason have we for supposing that 
actuated by any such motives? He ly 
did not exhibit any such spirit of 4 
he carried up the south-east angio at the Harem, 
from a depth of 80 ft. below the p 
the ground as a foundation for hig pal 
for the matterof that, did Herod, y 
the terrace walls of his Temple courts, from a 
greater depth than Solomon could, from 
Conder’s own showing, ever have done. 
is absolutely nowhere, that I know of, | 
that Solomon was guided by such 
the selection of a site for his Temple. ' 
any description of the extent or depth of its 
foundation exist anywhere which would justify 
the theory Lieut. Conder baseson them. We 
have indeed nothing except Josephus’s rhetorical 
description of them (Ant. xv. 11.3), which would 
lead to the very opposite conel of r 
being constructed with the most boundless ex- 
a ce. 

nder these circumstances, it appears to 
as strange an hallucination as ever entered the 
brain of any reasonable person, to throw over- 
board all that is said in the Bible, and by Jose- 
phus, who are the only trustworthy authorities, 
and to neglect what is shown in the Deine 
survey, in order to construct @ r the 
Temple based only on the idea 1 mon, in 
selecting the site and arranging its courts, was 


guided only by considerations of ; 
saving pe sh. in its foundations. For aL 
practically what Lieut. Conder’s theory comes 
to, and is all he has attempted te pe ite 
favour, bat which I, for one, distinctly decline to 
accept as a true explanation of the pyre. 
There are two other points in Lieut. Conder’s 
letter, which, as I have begun, I 











allude to. The first is as to the kno the 
Medieval historians possessed as to th site 
and form of the Temple. To exem he 
quotes half a dozen authorities that he thinks 
confirm his view, but he does not allude 


to chapter xii. of the second part of my 
“Temples of the Jews,” where they are shown 


lead to a diametrically site 4¢ 
simply ignores them, as ig his custom. The 
second is, with reference to the court of the 
women, and its relative importance to that of 
the men of Israel. Here again, he entirely 
ignores all I have written on the subject (pp. 

to 120 of my “Temples of the Jews”), and 
writes as if I have never thought of the subject 
or consulted the authorities he names. On the 
contrary, I have both tho and read much, 
and believe my solution of the difficulty, as it 
is the first, is the most sati 

the difficulty yet attempted, and 
to my readers as the best answer & 
Conder’s criticisms. It is needless, however, to 
pursue these subjects further in this place, as the 
truth of the matter is, that ing can be more 
manifestly absurd than Lieut. Conder’s attempt 
to confine the whole argument within the four 
corners of this discussion. What I have said 
in it, he persists in considering as all I 
have to say, and what I have not said 
in it he treats as non-existent. In no 
instance does he refer to my published works 
on the subject, and, in fact, ignores them alto- 
gether. It seems to me strange that any one 
should follow such a line of argument with the 
manifest danger staring him in the face, that 
Some one may, some day, read my books, and 
Whenever any one does he must find out ho 
grossly my views have been misrepresented in 
this wretched discussion. So far from viewing 
What has been said in it as all that is to be said, 










I repudiate it entirely as an exposition of my 
views. It practically does not contain a 
twentieth, or, taking the drawings into account, 
one-hundreth part of what I have to say, or have 
said, on the subject in my published works, and 
by these, as I said before, I am prepared to 
stand or fall. Though this discussion, from the 
mode in which it has been conducted, has not 
touched the marrow of the question, it may be 
considered satisfactory, in so far as I am con- 
cerned, inasmuch as I feel that if a second 
edition of my “Temple of the Jews” were 
called for I would not have to alter one line of 
the text, or one cubit in the dimensions of the 
plans, in consequence of anything that has 
occurred in the course of it. If Lieut. Conder 
were @ more ical reasoner this, no doubt, 
would be a gain; but Iam afraid that, though 
it may be easy enough to prove him tobe in the 
wrong, that can hardly be considered by out- 
siders as indicating what is right. 

This being so, I must beg leave to decline wast- 
ing any further time on a discussion which, from 


an 
attempt to disturb his faith. Our views of the 
are too 


conditions of the far apart for 
any rapprochement to be possible, and it would 
ceegrentty be idle toattemptit. At the same 
time, it appears to me that Lieut. Conder’s mode 
of ing the question is, to use the mildest 
ible terms, so unfair so misleading, that 
consider myself perfectly justified in de- 
ng, unless I see fit, to notice anything that 
he may hereafter write on the subject. 
Jas. FERGUssoN. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
lt dara 
» wr. ’ 
president, in the chair, 

Mr. Aug. Laver, of San Francisco, was pre- 
and was elected by acclamation an 
and Corresponding Member,—the 
mt observing that Mr. Laver had been 

for several years Dy a Fellow of the Institute, 

od expressing hope that his election as 

ary and Corresponding Member would be 

mutually advantageous to the members of the 
profession on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The following g en were then balloted 

for and declared to be duly elected, viz. :— 

As Fellows.—Mr. H. D. Dayis, London; and 


alker, Leeds. 
As Associates.—Mr. Charles Grieve, Mr. W. H. 
peg ‘Mr. ©. W. Brooks, and Mr. A. H. Tiltman, 
of London; and Mr. R. Curwen, jun., Liver- 
pool. 
As Honorary Associates :—Mr. R. F. Grantham, 
Bessemer, C.E.; and Mr. 


The donations to the Library included a new 
work by M. Le Sueur, entitled “ Histoire et 
Théorie d’Architecture.” Mr. Penrose said that 
Professor Donaldson, through whom the volume 

been presented, had requested him to make 

a few remarks on it. The book appeared to be 
one of very value and interest, but M. 
Le Sueur thought fit to entirely doubt the 
reality, or at any rate the premeditation, of the 
in the horizontal lines of the Greek 

te: He had, on what basis Mr. Penrose 
knew not, come to the conclusion that the curva- 
ture of those lines was due entirely to the sub- 
of the foundations. He (Mr. Penrose) 
thought he could easily show such a conclusion 
to be incorrect. To take the case of the 
Parthenon, the northern and eastern fronts 
were founded directly upon the rock, so that 
there could be no subsidence, and yet the curva- 
ture was the same on those fronts as on the 
southern and western fronts, which had some 
amount of artificial foundation. Moreover, Mr. 
Penrose said he had examined the joints, and 
they had not “ given,” as would be case were the 
curvature due to subsidence. He had also 
y measured 
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fronts. Besides, the centre columns were 2 in. 
longer than the angle columns. However, the 
work was an extremely valuable one, and he 
had been very much struck with the author's 
comparison between Egyptian and Tuscan archi- 
tecture, 

Thanks were accorded to the several donors. 

Death of M. Duc.—The President said: Two 
years ago, avery distinguished French archi- 
tect received the Gold Medal of this Institute 
at my hands. I allude to M. Duc, architect for 
so many years to the Palais de Justice, Paris. 
He has now, I regret to say, been taken away 
from us, after an illness of two months. His 
career as an architect has been that of an 
artist throughout. Early in his life he became 
a student of architecture at the Ecole de Beaux 
Arts, and passed through his studies there and 
elsewhere with very great ¢éclat. Some few 
years ago the Emperor of the French offered a 
prize of 100,000 francs to the architect who 
should be deemed by his colleagues and com- 
peers best worthy of the prize. The choice fell 
upon M. Duc, and greater testimony to his 
talents, and to the cordiality with which they 
were appreciated by his confréres, could hardly 
be given. But he took only a part of the prize 
to his own use, and devoted a large sum to 
promoting the study of architecture,—in found- 
ing prizes, and in other ways encouraging the 
art to which he devoted bis life. His and our 
old friend Professor Donaldson has undertaken 
to put together some interesting reminiscences 
of M. Duc’s career, which, perhaps in the form 
of a sessional paper, will be laid before the 
members. In the meanwhile, the Council had 
sent a letter of condolence to his widow, lament- 
ing, as all his French colleagues had done, the 
great loss which our art has sustained.* 

The Honorary Secretaryship—The President 
also announced that Mr. T. H. Wyatt had kindly 
consented, at the request of the Council, to 
occupy the post of honorary secretary, in the 
place of Mr. Cockerell, until the next election, 
on the clear understanding that it was a tempo- 

service only, and that it should in no way 
udice the choice of the members when the 
next electicn of officers came on. 

There was little or no discussion on Mr. 
Verity's paper on “The Modern Restaurant” 
see Builder, p. 72, ante), the only speaker being 

. Teulon, who said that as one of a party of 
members of the Institute who had recently 
visited the Criterion, he had been much struck 
with its economy of space, and with the excel- 
lence of the ventilation. 

The President made a few remarks, in the 
course of which he referred to the successful 
manner in which Mr. Verity had surmounted 
the various difficulties encountered in the course 
of carrying out the building referred to. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose then read a paper on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the substance of which 
we print on another page. 








THE RESTORATION OF BANGOR 
CATHEDRAL. 


Amonest the cathedral restorations which are 
from time to time taking place in different parts 
of the country, that of Bangor may be included. 
The choir and chancel have already been re- 
stored from the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s designs, 
at a cost of nearly 20,0001., and the committee 
entrusted with the restoration of the cathedral 
have now decided upon proceeding with the 
restoration of the nave, tower, and other build- 
ings, which are to be carried out from the 
designs of Mr. G. G. Scott, at an estimated 
outlay of 10,7001. Lord Penrhyn, who sub- 
scribed nearly 7,0001. towards the restored 
portion of the cathedral, has promised another 
2,0001. towards the completion of the work, 
whilst the Bishop and Mr. Hesketh give 500/. 
each; Mr. T. Warner 4201., and Mr. Nanney 
2001, other subscriptions already contributed 
amounting to 4,5001. 








Memorial of the late Princess Alice.— 
It is proposed to raise a memorial fund (to- 
wards which contributions are solicited) to per- 
petuate the memory of the late Princess Alice, 
and which will be applied to the “ Alice Hos- 
pital” in Darmstadt. To this hospital is at- 
tached a training-school for nurses. 





* Some i of M, Duc’s career will be found in 
vol. 





xxxiv., p. 181, and in last year’s volume of the Builder, 
with a view of the Palais de Justice (pp. 243, 
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THE NEW BOURSE, HAVRE, FRANCE.——M. Lremafrre, Arcairect 
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SWEDISH BUILDINGS : PORCH OF TORSTENSONSKA HOUSE. 
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SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE. 


THE accompanying engraving represents the 
Porch of Torstensonska House, now the resi- 
dence of the Governors of the Province of 


Gothenburg, Sweden. 








THE NEW BOURSE, HAVRE, FRANCE. 


Tnx first stone of the new Bourse for Havre 
was laid on the 2nd of March, 1878. When it 
is completed it will take the shape shown by 
our engraving. It is placed in the centre of 
the town, and occupies an area of 4,000 matres 
superficial. M. Lemaitre is the architect, and 
the cost is estimated at about 90,0001. The 
Exchange proper, which has a gallery, presents 
an area of £00 métres superficial. 

In addition, the building includes meeting- 





places for the Chamber of Commerce, the board-room, which occapies the whole of the 
Maritime Insurance Company, auction-rooms, facade, and is in itself a handsome example of 
reading-room, and many other apartments. | decorative art. 
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on from a plug arranged 
THE PARISIAN BANK, PARIS. cellars almost immediately i 


Tue Parisian Bank, founded in 1874 in the|the sides of the frst 
Rue St. Georges, has recently removed its| immense iron safes for the reception 
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quarters to the Rue Chanchat: so here an elegant |and foreign bonds, shares, deeds, bills of 
building has been erected under the care of| exchange, gold and silver coin of all nations; 
deposited, under 


M. Sauffroy, architect, on part of the ground! in this cellar also can be 
occupied by the old Opera-house, the materials| bullion, gold and silver 
used being stone and iron. The entrance opens/ precious stones, &c. Another 
on to a spacious hall, round which the different! solidly constructed, is for 
bureaux are placed. On each side of the vesti- | of other iron safes, which can 

bule are offices where business of a private| varying from 6fr. to 12fr. per 
nature is transacted. On the first-floor are the| 50fr. to 120fr. per annum; each 
offices of the president of the council, and the|a 
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secret fastening, which can 
directors ; reception saloons, and the spacious|the “locataire” from 15,625 combinations; 
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THE PARISIAN BANK, PARIS.——M. Savrrnor, 
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each will be further provided with a separate 
patent lock, so that any one can have bis or 
her private safe at the Pari Bank, guarded 
day and night, and be at liberty to visit it daily 
from ten to four o'clock, Sundays and féte days 
excepted. 

Its excellent organisation has hitherto made 
the Parisian Bank a success. The cost of the 
building was 16,4001. 








ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
THE NAVE ROOF. 


Sir,—See the disappointments which come to 
advocates of conservative restoration! When 
you published my drawing, showing the state of 
the case with reference to the roof (p. 69, ante), 
it was sup that everything would be at an 
end directly,—the Faculty Committee and the 
more important subscribers would, of course, 
meet on the roof, opposite the west face of the 
tower, set up some cords to re t the roof. 
lines, and pass a resolution on i 
the maintenance of the present , and 
the proposal for the high-pitched roof be quietly 
forgotten. No one need remain more than a 
quarter of an hour on the roof before being 
ready to vote on the question. A nail driven in 
at the apex of the proposed roof, and a cord 
fixed to represent the proposed roof-lire, would 
show that there are no traces of such a roof- 
line upon the tower. The cord would run in 
front of tilework which has not been altered 
since the original construction of the tower. 
The line which it is proposed to follow would 
thus be proved to be merely a new roof-line, 
assumed because it would allow the parapets to 
remain with gutters inside them. The imple- 
ments of investigation would consist of one nail 
and 30 ft. of string, and the “method of investi- 
gation” would be tying one end of the string to 
the nail, and holding the other end. 

Mr. J. O. Scott, in his letter in the Builder 
(p. 105), seems to convey that something pro- 
digious is in order to get at the state 
of the case in this very simple matter: this is 
quite a mistake. He also implies, but I think 
will not venture to assert, that my drawing is 
incorrect. Ido not profess to be infallible, nor 
uncandid, and am, therefore, entitled to state 
that I cannot confess being careless. In 
a matter of this importance, the setting-up 
lines were not only directly tested twice, but 
also indirectly tested in various ways. The tiles 
were not simply sketched; the more important 
ones were traced from the wall upon tracing 
paper; they were all counted, and their dimen- 
sions taken. The work of several hours some- 
times only gave me a piece of tilework about 
5 ft. high. I have given to Mr. Scott and all 
others a distinct challenge that my drawing may 
be submitted to any amount of scrutiny. I was 
well aware that the temperature was frequently 
‘well below freezing,” and that the task might 
have served asa competitive examination among 
volunteers for Arctic service. When visiting 
St. Alban’s again and again, I was at times 
tempted to give up the task, and should not 
have carried it to the end if it had been a ques- 
tion of mere personal credit. It seemed to me 


a question of principle of the most important | YT 


kind, involving the whole of conservative 
restoration, and, by implication, the credit of 
the whole profession of architects for patient 
investigation, and honest acquiescence in the 
result of it. Iam inclined to think that many 
members of the profession would have under- 
taken the same duty if they had known the 
building as intimately as 
James Neate, F.S.A. 





Sir,—Those who support the Faculty Com- 
mittee should be prepared to answer the follow- 
ing questions :—Question a. If a line is drawn 
along the two lengths of actual which 
exist on the west face of the tower (A B and 
CD on page 69, ante), will these grooves be 
found to be parts 
I have pulled a cord along these grooves, and 
really see no room for doubt on the subject. 
—_ are parts of 

e intermediate portion me ter rg green 
when —— were inserted. . J. O. Scott 
appears that the two of 
are in sue ‘ons colvusiies eaeone 


sos two similar grooves made at different 
a 





oc it pass over unaltered original tile- 
wor’ 

If those who support the Faculty Committee 
unswer question a as I do, and as I think every- 
one must, they deprive the proposed roof-line of 
the only piece of direct evidence in favour of its 
previous existence. Mr. Neale’s drawing is no 
doubt correct as to the line G H passing over 
original unaltered tilework for considerable 
portions of its length. 

Thus, if “Yes” must be answered to both 
questions, the proposed roof-line is acknowledged 
to be an assumed line,—which cannot be found 
on, or deduced in any way from the condition 
of, the tilework of the tower. If any one is 
disposed to answer “No” to either or both of 
the questions, the answer should be given dis. 
tinctly. The “ultimate court of appeal,” as 
Mr. Hebb calls the general body of the public, 
need not be kept without an answer when it 
can be conveyed in a monosyllable. 

8S. Fut Crarkson. 





Sir,—I do not wish to enter into the con 
versy which is now being carried on,—princi- 
pally on one side,—about the roof of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, having already shown my opinion on 
the subject by withdrawing from the Faculty 
Committee, rather than be a party to a measure 
which I regard as “ impolitic, mischievous, and 
needless.” The impolicy of permitting such a 
thorough innovation in an ancient building in 
defiance of the opinion of the most competent ar- 
chitects and our principalarchwological societies, 
is becoming every day more ard more apparent. 
The mischief cannot stop with the roof of the 
nave, but the alteration in that roof will almost 
inevitably lead to the destruction of other his- 
torical features of the building; while the 
needlessness of the alteration must be patent to 
all, inasmuch as one-third of the existing roof 
is acknowledged to be in good repair, and the 
remaining two-thirds to be susceptible of being 
“rendered sound and serviceable.” 

My object in addressing you is mainly for the 
purpose of again calling attention to one or two 
points in the history of the Abbey, which 
appear to somewhat overlooked in the discussion 
which is now going on. 

We read in the “ Gesta Abbatum St. Albani” 
that in the year 1323, when Hugh de Eversdone 
was abbot, two great colamns of the south side 
of the church gave way at their foundations, 
and fell one after the other. Within an hour 
afterwards the whole of the roof which had 
rested on those columns, together with part of 
the south aisle and nearly the whole of the 
adjoining cloister, fell to the ground. The por- 
tion of the wall which fell may now be identified by 
the Decorated bays of the south wall, which in 
the clearstory extend about 100 ft. in length. 
Though the repairs were begun by Abbot Hugh, 
it was not until more than twenty years after- 
wards, during the ab of one of his suc- 
cessors, Michael of Mentmore, that the building 
was completed and the new work covered in. 

The date, therefore, of a newly-constructed 

roof of one kind or another, and extending over 
100 ft. of the nave immediately west of 
St. Cuthbert’s screen, may be fixed about the 
1346. 
When it is borne in mind that it was Hugh 
of Eversdone who completed the lady-chapel 
and its ante-chapel, the roofa of which are of 
low-pitch, it appears by no means improbable 
that this renovated roof over the nave was of 
the same character. It is true that over the 
south aisle the roof was of high pitch, but over 
the north aisle a low-pitched must already 
have been placed before the days of John of 
Wheathampsted (1420-1464, with an interval), 
or he could not have inserted the windows in 
the triforiam on the north side of the nave to 
make “the church appear more light and 
glorious.” As to the date of these windows, Mr. 
Neale seems inclined to place it before 1430. 

If we assume that Abbot Mentmore’s roof was 
of the original high pitch, and not of the low, we 
are in this difficulty,—that a roof erected in 1345 
became, within about a century afterwards, so 
ruinous that, in common with that over the rest 
of the nave to the west, it had to be replaced 
by one of low pitch. The low roof west of 
St. Cuthbert’s screen is all of character, 


ee 


next the tower as having been the first to be 
lowered, while a high-pitched roof still existed 
over the same building to the west. It is, there- 
fore, of importance to determine the date of the 
roof over the three eastern bays of the nave. 
There can, I think, be little hesitation in assigning 
the painting of the ceiling in this part of the 
church to the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The painting is also, according to Mr. 
Neale, on the main beams of the roof as well 
as on the panels, so that the roof must be of 
at least as early a date. Mr. Neale’s recent 
researches have shown that on the western 
face of the tower there are no traces of any 
roof intermediate in date between that of Nor- 
man times and that at present existing. What, 
then, can be more likely than that the western 
part of the nave-roof was reconstructed of the 
low pitch after the fall of a portion of it in 
the fourteenth century, while the alteration of 
the remainder was carried out early in the 
fifteenth? Hadsuch an extensive work as that 
of re-roofing the whole of the nave been under- 
taken during the fifteenth century, we should 
surely have found some record of the fact in 
the pages of the chroniclers of the abbey. 

I am aware that Mr. Street has assigned 
the construction of the western part of the 
nave roof to the close of the fifteenth century, 
but, with all deference to his infinitely superior 
experience and knowledge, I would call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the construction with 
three vertical posts supporting a ridge-piece 
and two purlins, all placed vertically, and with 
braces from the king-post to support the ridge- 
piece, are features which the western part of 
the nave-roof has not only in common with 
that of the nave of South Mimms Church, but 
also with the roof of the ante-chapel of the 
lady-chapel at St. Alban’s, which was con- 
structed abont 1320. Curiously enough, the 
foliation of the painted ‘panels of the nave- 
ceiling at St. Alban’s appear to have been 
imitated also from the carved panels of this 
same ante-chapel roof. 

One word as to what is likely to be the fate of 
the abbey unless some such course is adopted 
as that advocated in your columns by Mr. John 
Hebb. It is simply this, that the old roof will 
in all probability be absolutely destroyed, and 
not even preserved within the new roof (like a 
skeleton in a cupboard) as was last proposed. 
Moreover, the new deal roof, which, as I have 
all along maintained, cannot be of “ the original 
pitch indicated by the weathering on the tower,” 
is likely to be covered with slate and not with 
lead, for the preservation of theold roof in any 
form is contingent on sufficient subscriptions 
being raised for the purpose, and the funds, 
present and prospective, at the command of the 
Faculty Committee, were not when I retired 
from that body anything like sufficient to meet 
the expense of even covering the miserable deal 
roof with slate. 

Possibly money may have since come in, but 
every one I meet is so thoroughly discontented 
with the course adopted by the committee that 
I much doubt it. Surely it cannot be too late 
to arrange with the contractor to substitute 
sound repairs for injudicious innovation, and 
thus restore the confidence of the public. 
Without this is regained, it requires no prophet 
to foresee that the reparation of the eastern 
part of the cathedral, which is much more 
pressing than that of the eastern part of the 
nave roof, is likely to be postponed to another 
generation. Perhaps, after all, it is as well 
that it should be! Joun Evans. 








S1r,—Is there no way in which the architec- 
tural profession can settle for the world at large 
a simple matter of fact, not more difficult to 
settle than whether in a town twenty miles from 
London a table is in one room or in another ? 

I have followed very carefully the contro- 
versy on the question of the nave roof, and when 
you gave, in a recent number of the Builder, 
that most valuable drawing by Mr. Neale, | 
anticipated that the matter would be finally 
settled. The roof-line indicated by the grooves 
on the west wall of the tower evidently could 
not be adopted while the parapets remain. The 
roof-line which the Faculty Committee proposes 
to follow does not appear to be warranted by 
any existing remains on the tower itself. I have 
looked in vain in drawings and reports for in- 
formation in to this proposed roof-line, 
except that Mr. J. O. Scott has stated “ that 
the evidences are by no means conspicuous.” I 





cannot find any of the evidences mentioned, and 
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am driven to the conclusion that the Faculty 
Committee either have no case, or that it has 
been incompletely presented. 

It is much to be wished that the Institute of 
Architects would express an opinion on so im- 
portant a professional matter. It is not this 
building only which is in question, but the 
theory of restoration as it is to be pursued 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
The Society of Antiquaries and other societies 
have already made themselves heard on the 
side of conservative restoration; and surely 
that of the architects ought not to remain 
silent about one of the most important questions 
which has arisen in our time. Before a special 
general meeting be held, I would suggest that 
a small jury of the leading members should, 
with the consent of all parties, be kindly re- 
quested to visit the abbey as representatives 
of the Institute to decide finally about the facts 
of the case. After that, a full discussion might 
take place, and, it may be, a vote taken; the 
body of architects would not then appear so 
indifferent as to the proper care of our ancient 
monuments ag some ill-natured people are dis- 
posed to think they are. Bowss A. Paice. 





S1n,—So they are proposing to place a new 
roof on the old walls of the time-hononred abbey 
charch of St. Alban’s ? 

As well may they make a covering or a high 
roof, in an improved style, over the old Norman 
arches and columns of the staircase near the 
King’s School, Canterbury. 

I certainly have no enthusiasm for what is 
called “restoration,” having a respect for 
ancient buildings, not simply because they are 
old, but because they represent the times, the 
spirit, and the opinions of the Bes 8 for whom 
they were constructed, and I hate shams,—sham 
Norman, sham Decorated, and sham Perpen- 
dicular. 

I do not heedlessly condemn all restorations. 
Some ancient buildings, doubtless, may be im- 
proved by putting back something which once 
existed, and which made them more complete. 
I must be assured, however, that that something 
did exist. 

Improvements of old buildings are too often 
the crude emanations of the fashionable notions 
of the day, and of an artificial taste as evanes- 
cent as, taking all the surroundings into con- 
sideration, it is inappropriate. 

I trust the abbey, as far as its present roof 
is concerned, will be allowed to remain intact. 
There is plenty of scope for enterprising genius, 
and speculative architecture, in the constant 
requirements of the present day,—for new 
churches, new hospitals, and new asylums. 

Joun Brent, F.S.A.* 





ST. ALBAN’S TOWER AND CEILINGS. 


Sir,—I trust that Mr. Clarkson is right, and 
can prove that the last century’s circular win- 
dows in St. Alban’s tower were innovations, and 
the present ones truly restored; because the 
circles would plainly not admit sufficient light, 
whether the stories above are used for bells or 
opened to the top; and I have always thought 
the present windows had a very genuine look in 
themselves, though a spurious one in Carter’s 
yearn, 4: who lengthened and classicalised 
them. 

As for the mare’s nest of the choir ceiling, it 
may be true that there have always been sixty- 
six panels, in eleven rows of six, since the four- 
teenth century ; but no less true that, ever since 
engravings have been current, in books or 
periodicals of any sort, they have “always” 
depicted but twenty-four panels, in six rows of 
four; always copying from Coney’s great per- 
spective of the nave, which carries the four 
files of barbarous sham panels right through to 
the tower. As it happened that the last time I 
had viewed the interior, and only time with 
much attention, a screen of canvas or plaster 
went up to the roof, exactly where the abomina- 
tion ends, I was really in the position of a 
foreigner, familiar with it only through these 
nest-building mares, 

Speaking of abominations, however 
forbid I should say a syllable tending pager 





* The fi ing in opposition to the unwise de i 
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Cathedral 
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received letters from men of all sorts and conditions but 
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in these days, those who would touch anything, 
genuine or spurious, abominable or not, that can 
possibly be let alone. This is no time, nor will 
ever be a time, while the Canaanite and Hivite 
are still in the land,—the Percentage-on-outlay- 
payer and Percentage-on-outlay-receiver,—for 


Days may come, let us hope, to be seen by some 
of no ee different from these as Bluff Harry’s 
latter days from his earlier. can least 
of all be entertained in presence of monuments 
like this, reminding us what big-looking orders 
of men have gone on,—* they ate, they 

they planted, they builded, till the day,” .. - - 
and how profoundly appropriate was the text 
wherewith Ruskin closed his first architectural 
yolume, “The sun was risen upon the earth 
when Lot entered into Zoar.” 3 
Dominicans and Franciscans, “ white, black, and 
grey, with all their trumpery,” even so, one of 
these fine summers, with R.1.B.A. and sundry 
royal things besides; and when some debased 
professions and trades have been cleared off, 
debased paintings, yea ceilings, and even roofs, 
may safely begin to follow, but never till then. 
And then, as the restored design of the main 
ceiling will have about 280 panels, it may seem 
exactly made for portraying, in medallion heads, 
the whole army of British and English martyrs, 
who followed St. Alban during the predicted 
“thousand, two hundred and sixty” years of 
their witnessing (Rev. xi. 8); but most of them 
in the last half-dozen, precisely while those 
lately-effaced distemper daubs were daubed ; 
for Carter’s engraving of them fixes their date, 
I think, to Philip and Mary. They were too 
inartistic to be earlier, and nobody later would 
have let the Assumption be repainted. But, I 
repeat, all conceivable physical restoration is 
only work for good times coming, and Heaven 
forfend it at present. For, as the monkish 
palindrome on the fonts used to be written,— 
Nuboy avoznpara py povay ofiN, 

That is to say, “O ye restorers, begin by 
scraping off percentage from hands, instead of 
distemper from ceilings.” E. L. G. 








QUANTITY SURVEYORS AND 
ARCHITECTS. 


ACTION FOR FEES: GORDON ¥V. BLACKBURNE. 


Tuis action was heard in the Lord Mayor's 
Court, on Friday, the 24th ult., before Mr. 
Woodthorpe Brandon, Assistant Judge. It 
involved a question of considerable importance 
to architects and quantity surveyore. Mr. 
Dickens appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Bremner for the defendant. In stating the 
facts, Mr. Dickens said the plaintiff is a sur- 
veyor, carrying on business at Weavers’ Hall, 
Basinghall-street. Defendant is an architect 
practising at Blomfield-street. On September 
2nd last, plaintiff received a letter from defen- 
dant making an appointment, and at the inter- 
view which ensued defendant stated that he 
wished plaintiff to take out some quantities for 
a house to be erected at Forest-gate, at the 
same time requesting terms to be specified. 
Plaintiff remarked that, as it appeared a small 
matter, his charge would be 2} per cent. Three 
days later plaintiff received from the defendant 
the drawings. Plaintiff took out and completed 
the bills of quantities. Previously to completing 
them, he saw the defendant, aud asked if he 
should have the draft quantities lithographed for 
him. Defendant replied in the affirmative, and 
accordingly the quantities were sent to Messrs. 
Sprague, in order that they might undergo the 
ordinary lithographic process. Mesars. Sprague 
returned the quantities, which were sent to Mr. 
Blackburne, so that he might forward them to 
his builders. Plaintiff on October the 14th 
called on the defendant for a cheque on account. 
The latter said it was inconvenient to pay any- 
thing at that time, but he would send a cheque 
ina few days. Plaintiff then asked who had 
accepted the tender. Defendant answered that 
the lowest tender was too high to suit his client, 
and that the drawings would have to be modified. 
He added that he had a difficulty with his client, 
inasmuch as he had not received instructions 
direct, but from a third 
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it was the custom of the profession that the 
architect paid the quantity surveyor, and was 
reimbursed by the builder; when the work fell 
through, the architect paid the surveyor, and 
charged the amoant to his client. He supposed 
that he must have seen the name of the owner 
(the defendant’s client) on the drawings and 

ification, but he knew nothing of him. 

Mr. Meeking, architect, was called for the 
plaintiff, and deposed that the custom of the 

ession in their dealings with surveyors was 
that i the quantity sur. 
veyor, and that the latter was sometimes paid 
by the architect for the owner, sometimes 
by the builder; the usage ¥ 
acce Te it hee ae 

for his fees. . 

architect, confirmed the 

Mr. Bremner, for the plaintiff, 


feeone 
& 

owner, a disclosed 

on the drawings and spe 
wae v. Witney Guardi 
14.” 

The Assistant-Judge held that the cage must 
Ocal taclaeek a ae 
em nt o 

or whether the longi praia fs, 
an agent, not disclosing rincipal ; if so, 
plaintiff ‘could elect w 





against principal or agent, but if the j 
should thet there wae only the orion 
relation of architect anti 
between defendant and pla and that def 
dant acted for ea disclosed p J, then the 
verdict would be for defendant. 

Mr. Harston, architect (A. & C. Harston), 


was called for the defendant, and deposed that 
the usage was for the architect to employ the 
rsakie. Peay agent of the oy iD pad y a jd 
ees of the quantity surveyor were y 
builder. It was wb the custom for the archi- 
tect to pay the surveyor in cases in which the 
building was not proceeded with, but for the 
owner to do so, having been made responsible 
by his agent, the architect. His firm had never 
paid the fees of a quantity surveyor, nor was it 
the custom to do so, as bad been stated by 
plaintiffs’ witnesses. 

Mr. Francis, architect, and a member of the 
cone of the Institute, corroborated Mr. 

arston. 


architect. 

Mr. Dickens, for plaintiff, said this was really 
an undefended action, and defendant was trying 
to evade a liability properly incurred both by 
custom and i capaci hy aliens bed 

ing to do with the owner, Mr, Leftley, 
jaasoay ood of him. . . 
The learned Assistant Judge directed the jury 
bat only” the islisy of defentanh, to pay © 
ut only iabili » pay 
There was no doubt ut the that when a 
vender was accepted, and the building went on, 
the builder paid the quantity surveyor, having 
previously added the amount of the quantity 
fees to his estimate, so that eventually they 
came out of the pocket of the building-owner. 
But in this case there is no builder, as no tender 


has been accepted. would consider if 
any relation bellpess. the. partie 


to justify the i 
considering that he was employed by defend- 
ant as principal ? 

The jury found forthe plaintiff, and in answer 


to the judge said that nd found that the 
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accompaniments of obelisks, sphinxes, colossi, 
which, we know, have been objects of wonder 
to the most intelligent visitors since the age of 
Herodotus ? : 

Enter the cities. What are they but architec- 
ture which strikes at once as the eyes, nose, and 
mouth of the place? What was the hundred- 
gated Thebes but temple-palaces with their 
lofty pylons? What is there at Athens but the 
Acropolis and its architectural treasures ? What 
is Venice but an architectural gem set in the 
brightest of seas, reflecting the brightest of 
skies? What are Florence and the Eternal 
City but thier charmed stoncs,—Nuremberg, 
but its harmonious bricks ? 

Again, most educated people have a fondness 

for history, as, next to what is to be in the 
future, nothing is more interesting than the 
inquiry into the past. But here are history’s 
landmarks,—her rolls, her tablets. Architec- 
ture is history’s self. In it history is more 
vividly and unquestionably written than on the 
printed page. In the career of architecture, its 
multifarious varieties in different countries and 
mutations in course of ages, we have reflexes of 
human feelings and human genius as influenced 
by the various circumstances, more especially 
religion, and the inherent mental peculiarities 
of race under which man is placed in the world. 
So much is this the case, that a diagram chart 
of the styles of architecture is a rough chart 
of political history, of ethnological history, and 
history of religions. Few people are aware, 
while reading of the rise and fall of the ancient 
empires, the rise and progress of Christianity, 
the conversion of Constantine the Great, the 
division of the Church into the Latin and Greek 
communities, the incursions of the Teutonic 
tribes upon the Roman empire, the rise and 
conquests of Mohammedanism, the Crasades, 
tie Iconoclastic persecution in the Eastern 
Empire, the Norman conquests in Italy, France, 
and England, and invasion of Apulia and Sicily, 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the 
Reformation, the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, that these events have all their corre- 
sponding ones in the history of architecture, 
and have built themselves on to the surface of 
the earth. It is said, I doubt not with truth, 
that the Xanthian marbles in the British Museum 
show the three-fold connexion between Assyria 
and Persia, Persia and Asia Minor, and Asia 
Minor and Greece. The vast despotism of the 
Ceesars, gradually effacing all national pecu- 
liarities, and assimilating the remotest provinces 
of the empire to each other, may be read in the 
uniformity of style of the architecture of those 
centuries, which was all Roman over the whole 
Roman or civilised world till the fifth century, 
when the Byzantine took its rise. There were 
no other styles practised in the world at the 
time except a Sassanian, a Buddhist and Chinese. 
The extensive commercial intercourse of the 
Venetians with the East, commencing with the 
Crusades, which opened to them all the Syrian 
harbours, and led to a universal monopoly in the 
Greek empire, and to a partial sovereignty in 
1204, may be read in the beautiful Oriental 
character of their architecture, and their prone- 
ness to colour. The origin of the Northern 
Gothic is similarly traceable in history. There 
is, at least, a striking analogy between the 
manner in which the qualities brought with 
them from their forests and marshes by the 
Northern wartiors,—energy, independence, the 
dread of shame, the contempt of danger,— 
mingling with those of effeminate classic races 
in the Roman Empire, produced, after genera- 
tions of ignominy and confusion, the modern 
European character, and the slow generation of 
the Gothic style of architecture by the same 
people out of the decadency of the classic 
Roman,—Christianity, I need scarely say, enter- 
ing as an element into both. 

The cathedrals of Europe are monuments of 
Catholicism, as Versailles and the Escurial, the 
Mafra and the Kremlin, are of monarchy or 
kingly power, and as the Hétels de Ville of Ghent, 
Louvain, and Ypres mark the rise of the free 
cities and progress of popular liberty. What 
throws light on ancient Roman civilisation, and 
shows its contrast with the Christian, like the 
blood-stained Colosseum ? And is it not in the 
great old palaces of Italy that we learn most 
about the ancient Italian aristocracy? What 
could have thrown so much light on, or made 
so startling a revelation of, the social and 
domestic condition, the morals and manners of 
the people of Magna Grecia, at the epoch of 
Christianity, as the exhumation of Pompeii, 
which was the skeleton or shell, so to speak, of 


the deceased community which had occupied it ? 
This luminosity of architectural remains it is 
which gives to the ancient cities of Europe and 
Asia their surpassing interest, and renders the 
smallest remains of ancient buildings every- 
where the objects dearest to history, to know- 
ledge, to the human mind,—which may more 
especially be said of the relics of temples and 
shrines of the various oracles and religions, from 
their psychical connexion with the different 
faiths of mankind. By its architecture, Rome, 
aptly called the Eternal City, is the great link 
that connects the ancient and modern civilisa- 
tion,—the world of Paganism and the world of 
Christianity. It isthe grave of the old world 
and the cradle of the new. Look on the 
Triumphal Arches, overgrown with ivy and wall. 
flowers, and you have evidence of her rule as 
mistress of the world, when through her streets 
passed the ivory chariots of the conqueror, the 
golden eagles, the laurelled fasces, the shou 
legions, in victorious procession. “ When 
search,” says Lamartine, “amongst my impres- 
sions of Rome, I find two which overwhelm all 
others,—the Colosseum, that work of the Roman 
people; St. Peter's, that chef-d’ewvre of Catho- 
licism.” What is perhaps most important to 
observe therein may be traced, amid monu- 
ments and mementos of everything that is 
interesting in the history of the world, the 
gradual rise and growth of modern civilisation 
and refinement. As remarked by Goethe, who 
reckoned a new birthday from the day he 
entered Rome, wherever you turn your eyes you 
meet something imposing or affecting from its 
history or associations. 

But it is important to observe that great 
buildings do not merely bear witness to the great 
deeds of former generations, like the written page; 
they are among the great deeds themselves, 
and independent of written evidence, by which 
architecture becomes more mixed up and iden- 
tified with general history and great public and 
political events than any other of the fine arts. 
They are the greatest sufferers from war, and 
stand as monuments, not only of the wear of 
time, but of the wrath of man. The latter 
variously illustrates great events; but archi- 
tecture is essential to them. The erection of a 
great building is a great public event itself, 
and great buildings form the chief trophies of 
the power and magnificence of the conquerors 
and potentates of the earth; and pre-historic 
buildings are the more valuable for being the 
only evidences of their creators remaining. 

In these, architecture unites itself with mys- 
tery, and carries the mind back into mytho- 
logical ages, linking the real and known with 
the half-forgotten time, and with heroes and 
demi-gods,—with Hercules, with Perseus, with 
Theseus, and the rest. The Pelasgic and Cy- 
clopwean remains seem, indeed, to be the work 
of such superhuman agents, as do the vast 
excavated dwellings and sepulchres in the rocks 
of Petra, supposed to be the Bozraof the Bible. 
In Ellora and Elephanta the eye roams bewil- 
dered over scenes of romantic beauty, which it 
is baffled in its endeavour to trace to human 
agency. 

An ancient building may be said to hold the 
spirit of the age to which it belongs embalmed, 
and to be fraught with memories of all the 
events that have occurred in and around it; 
which gives it an interest for creatures of a day 
like ourselves it would be impossible to over- 
estimate. With what awe we should look ppon 
& man that had seen William the Conqueror, or 
even Queen Elizabeth! But an edifice that has 
seen these has its face so wrinkled, so thought- 
lined and marked, if I may so speak, by time, 
that it seems as conscious almost as a human 
being ; by which it has gained a power over the 
imagination that no combination of natural 
features could have. Who visits the Parthenon, 
looks on that which has looked on Phideas, and 
which reflects the loving gaze of Pericles. In 
our own country, what has not the old Tower 
on the Thames witnessed of England’s worthies 
and martyrs? Charles I. saw his army defeated 
from a bastion-tower of Chester. Charles is 
gone, but the tower which remains saw the 
same event, and you cannot gaze bodily upon 
that tower without gazing mentally upon the 
battle. 

Though domestic buildings are not generall 
the most ancient, yet there are vat soso 
this charm clings more than tothem. Gazing 
on some old houses, it is difficult to regard them as 
inanimate objects. They appear to have a life 
and history of their own as contemplative and 





enduring as a human existence; and as rich 


with long experience of sunshine, and storm, 
and the events of birth, marriage, and death, 
wherewith they have joyed and grieved. 

Bat cn iri for its -— an should be 
more popular t it is. is any more 
than philosophy, “harsh and crabbed,’ bat 
“ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” Its breath ji 
poetry. It is to the eye what m 
to the ear, and goes through it as a 
to the soul itself; which I believe is fel 
in a high-class church, where sublime archi. 
tecture has a charm to uplift the soul, 
and aid a divine exercise of all the powers and 
passions of the mind, like music. Archi. 
tecture is, equally with other arts, which 
are all intimately bound together by analogies 
and sympathies, related to the divinest of all 
human pursuits—poetry. It has, indeed, a more 
mental or ideal origin than painting, sculpture, 
and music, being not like them a direct, but an 

ical imitation of nature both in 
design and decoration; and the highest archi. 
wherein beau ‘developed r0- 
” is most ideal. shad 
There is, therefore, something anomalous in 

le fond of music and oe ange caf a 
ifice, embodying any art genius, without 
notice, at least if they make any pretentions to 
taste, which is the inward light or intelligence 
of universal beauty; a truth which accounts for 
the fact that in Greece, the birthplace of true 
_ poetry, architecture, pointing, 4 tee 
and music sprang up together a 
children of pw birth. 

But all who are susceptible of pleasure from 
a beautiful human face, where beauty and grace 
may be said to have made their home, should 
be charmed by a well-designed architectural 
facade, which is beautiful on the same principle 
as the face, and must speak to all cultured minds 
irrespective of technical knowledge, no less than 
@ picture or mass. 
But there are not wanting instances of the 
truest appreciation of architecture among non- 
professional men. I forget the name of the in- 
telligent traveller, who, longing to bear with 
him from the Continent a vision of beauty such 
as should hallow and brighten every re- 
membrance, speaks of the “ glorious choir of 
Cologne as ever freshly rising from out the 
depths of treasured memories, as the realisation 
of beauty at once graceful and winning, dignified 
and royal.” “ Itis difficult,” he says, “to speak 
calmly of Cologne Cathedral, and if the fancy 
may anywhere float in sweetest dreams, surely 
it is here. Milan calms and solemnises ; 
Cologne rejoices and elevates; Antwerp con- 
soles and purifies.” And it seems probable, 
from the revealings of biography, that all great 
poeticand artistic minds have had a love—acknow- 
ledged or unacknowledged—for architecture. 
Milton, who could rear mental fabrics of glory 
and beauty from the most varied and discordant 
materials, was one of its lovers. His exquisite 
lines in “Il Penseroso” on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in connexion with ecclesiastical music, 
breathe the most intense love for it :— 
* ee ey ee ee 

studious 


To walk cloister’s 
tt love the high embowéd 


or 


And bring all nonce Suman mine eyes.” 


The celebrated French writer, Lamartine, 
certainly appreciated architecture, for he goes 
into raptures over St. Peter’s, at Rome, which 
he speaks of as clothing the idea of God in all 
the splendour of which it is capable. 
great poet, Goethe, had a strong love for, and 
critical knowledge of, architecture, as had, also, 
more or less, Horace Walpole, the Earl of Bur- 
lington, Gray the poet, Lord Byron, and 
de Statl; while Michelangelo and Raffaelle did 
not disdain to practise it. It enters into the 
composition of the i 
toric pictures, and is wove into the 
the greatest epic and other poems and romances; 
and there is scarcely any poet or of 
ae Coan what ig A ener bones po In 
ssey,” for example, we palace 

and ens of Alcinous, and the grotto and 
garden of Calypso :— 
“ A scene where if a god should cast his sight, 

A god might gaze and wander with Ky 
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Delivered” we have the Enchanted Palace and 


or capitol of Satan, the Celestial Gate, with 
frontispiece of diamond and gold; the Sea of 
Jasper, or of liquid ; also the Shady 
Bower, flowers of all hue, and without thorn, 
the rose, of Paradise. In Thompson’s “ Castle 


of Indolence the Enchanted Mansion so called. 


We should wonder why, in the appointments 
of the Muses to their various presidencies over 


the fine arts and liberal sciences among t 
ancient poets, architecture was not graced wi 


5 


a muse, if painting and sculpture were not in 
the same predicament. Batall three were surely 


worthy of the distinction. Terpsi 


surely have been better employed with a dif- 
ferent name, presiding over painting, em 


and architecture, than over 


received some amends in being placed under the 


which may serve to indicate the intellectual 
character of the arts; and also in the fact that 
Apollo, to whom the Muses were attendant 
nymphs, was the god of all the fine and liberal 


arts, including eloquence and medicine. 


My impression is, that the extension of archi- 
tectural study is one of the wants of the age, 
and essential to the true interest and honour of 
architecture and its professors; and there is 
every facility for it. Architecture may be 
studied as we go about our daily business. Like 
wisdom, she lifts up her voice in the gates and 
streets of the city. A man may be deprived 
of painting and sculpture, a. be without 
music, but he can scarcely—if he live in a town 
—be without architecture. We occasionally 


live, for the most part, in an 


museum, and one to which new works are con- 
stantly being added. An ancient city is to 
architecture what a library is to literature, and 
most large cities present facilities so great that 
names of styles and features of buildings ought 
to become as familiar in people’s ears as house- 
hold words; and most people should be able to 
distinguish between orders and periods as they 


do between trees, or between cows and sheep. 


In accordance with these views, I have often 
thought that architectural journals should be 
less exclusively technical than they are, and 
show an aim at rendering themselves attractive 
to general readers. While not abating one jot 
of its interest for the architect, I think any 
architectural journal could be of such texture 
and complexion, that each number of it would 
find its way into every hole and corner of edu- 
cated society; as by having some portion of its 
space occupied by articles interweaving artistic 
criticism with moral and philosophical sentiment 
and reflection; and by such popular subjects as 
the relations of architecture the other fine 
arts, the relations of the latter to each other and 
to literature and all science: a most fascinating 
field of speculation, from the cultivation of 
which every class of students might reap benefit, 
and none more, I believe, than the literary man, 


who would find that it is in poetry, 


, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music that those 
great principles which govern all the higher 
branches of literature are most distinctly ilius- 
trated. I believe that between all journals the 
same relations and sympathies should be main. 
telnet a6 ose between the different branches 
of art, literature, or science represent. 
They should, as it were, blend pre Bh into each 


other. [I trust this paragraph will be taken 


only for what it is pore Bt gor 
The extension of study which I | portion 


ficially influencs, not only our street architec- 
ture, but the mansion and villa 


of 
the country, and its harmonious application to 


the " It would lead to cog 
ness our beautiful 
to great love of ett ogi wmry I 


believe there is a natural in every 
Virtuous breast. Round scene 


Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 
But, what is better than all, the study 
th levation and hs a que 
cr) ae 
for helping to coun , 
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of men to sink into a material epicurean life ;|the case, is quite consistent with all that we 
and its influence would extend to the humblest | know of the “effect of stress. That is a point 
class ; for, though I have only spoken of our art | which I have not brought forward, although it 

to the has not escaped my attention. But the great 
fallacy with which I have had to contend has 
been the imaginary unit of the “ speed ton,” or 
the multiple of the weight by the speed. Iam not 
aware to whom the invention of this most unfor- 
tunate expression is due; nor have I ever seen 
any attempt at logical argument, either from 
mechanical law or from statistical accounts in its 
support. On many of the American lines it is 
employed as the formula for the distribution of 
all working cost between passenger and non- 
passenger traffic; and to that fact may be 
attributed the bankruptcy of the American 
coal lines, and the small net results derived from 
an enormous traffic over lines so much less costly 
than our own. The mischief, of course, arises 
from the disproportionate rates of fares and of 
freights which have been generally established 
in accordance with such an erroneous division 
of working cost; the American lines being as 
far from the English lines, in the matter of com- 
parative lowness of freight (with the exception 
of minerals), as the English lines, in their turn, 
are from the cheaply and lusratively worked 
lines of India. 

The general use of the “ train-mile” is only a 
veiled form of the “speed-ton.” I rejoice to 
see that Mr. Price Williams has abandoned this 
method of distribution of cost, except with 
regard to the single item of maintenance. As 
to that, when what I have above cited as to the 
opinion of Mr. Robert Stephenson is added to 
the undeniable fact that the proportion of the 
cost of maintenance to income increases with, 
and much more rapidly than, the proportion of 
gross revenue derived from mineral traffic, I 
have every hope that this patient analyst will 
reconsider an assumption which it is impossible 
to reconcile with the outcome of experience. 

Mr. Carr’s remarks, no less than those of Mr. 
Stephenson, show thatit is now nearly a quarter of 
acentury since thoughtful engineers were anxious 
to obtain those data for determining the cost 
of various kinds of railway transport for which 
I ask, but which the companies refuse to allow 
even their own officers to collect. So long as 
the actual ton-mileage is unknown, it is im- 
possible to do more than guess at detailed cost. 
We can only draw our inferences from the de- 
crease in the net-earning power of one set of 
lines, contracted with the increase of the net- 
earning power of another, a fact more and more 
clear each successive half-year. 

Francis R. Conver, C.E. 
































































COST OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


S1r,—With reference to the main point now 
at issue between Mr. Price Williams and myself 
(vide supra, p. 105), which is as to the propor- 
tionate damage done to the permanent way of 
railways by heavy and by fast traffic, will you 
allow me to refer to a discussion which took 
place at the Institution of Civil Engineers on 17th 
pagers pa which bears on the very point 

the cost of maintenance of the Great Northern 
Railway? An account of it will be found in 
volume xiv. of the Minutes of Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, V.P., M.P., then said 
“It was not the income per mile that should be 
taken as the standard of the traffic, in respect 
to wear and tear; it was the weight, or rather 
the number of wheels, combined with the 
weight. Coals, which were carried at a half- 
penny per ton per mile, would ensure more de- 
struction to the permanent way than gers 
at twopence per mile.” I was inno doubt as to 
what would have been the reply of my old chief 
if the question could have been put to him; but 
I was not till now aware how distinctly he had 
expressed his opinion at the Institution. In Mr. 
F. 8. Williams’s book “The Midland Railway,” 
p- 439, will be found the statement that when, 
during Mr. Stephenson’s absence in Egypt, the 
Clay Cross Colliery Company obtained an agree- 
ment with the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company, to carry 60,000 tons of coal to 
London at the rate of $d. per ton per mile, Mr. 
Stephenson refused to give his sanction to the 
agreement “on the ground that such a rate of 
carriage would be injurious to the railway com- 
pany; and he would not, he said, consent to 
sacrifice the interests of the company, of which 
he was the consulting engineer, and, as he con- 
sidered it, his own honour, for his private inte- 
rest as a Clay Cross proprietor.” 

In the discussion which I have cited, Mr. 
Carr proffered the following statement as to 
maintenance of way. “ He had kept a distinct 
account, for twelve months, of the cost of 
eighteen miles of the up and down lines of the 
Great Northern Railway, and the result showed 
that the permanent way expenses increased 
rather more rapidly than the tonnage which 
passed over it. The labour of maintenance of| Tue bufet attached to the Grosvenor Gallery 
the up-line was to the down as 1°98 to 1, the | has been decorated at a considerable expense in 
gross weight passed over the rails being as 1°74| the fashion which has been set at the various 
to 1. The great difference in the traffic on the | establishments of the same kind belonging to 
two lines was due to the coals carried up| Messrs. Spiers & Pond, described in these 
towards London; and, as might be supposed, | colamns on various occasions. The “art-tiles 
more damage was done per ton by such extreme | of Messrs. W. B. Simpson & Sons, of St. Martin’s- 
loads than by ‘ordinary goods and passenger | lane, have been utilised for decorating the walls, 
trains; this would account for the deterioration | and in the hands of the same firm the ornamen- 
increasing more rapidly than the tonnage. .. . . | tation of the ceilings was also placed. In con- 
If railway companies would boldly meet the | tradistinction to encaustic, majolica, and other 
question of maintenance, without fear of the | tiles, which are produced by mechanical processes, 
consequences to the value of shares in the | those of Messrs. Simpson & Sons are painted by 
market, a much more healthy state would be|hand. The designs are also done under glaze, 
induced ; and the resident engineers, having the | and in many instances their effect is heightened 
charge of maintenance of way, would be free by subsequent enamel paintings. The designs 
to compare notes, and could establish some | with which the makers have ornamented the 

ral rule for companies, which, it was to be | walls of the Grosvenor Gallery bufet are un- 
eat, would not now be done without injury | deniably the best they have produced. They 
to him who told the whole truth. .... The|are tile-paintings of a high order of excel- 


destruction ils is in abou lence, and their size, which is more than ordi- 
par ated ie a rowed 1 narily large, renders them sufficiently striking 


to attract considerably more than a mere 
transient inspection. The scenes depicted are 
in harmony with the uses and associations of 
the room. They represent the gambols of 
Amorini and Bacchanti, who are discharging 
various duties in connexion with a species of 
arcadian gathering and preparation of the vine, 
and take the form of large — rea 5 
with majolica pilasters in high relief. Asa m 
rial suitable for ceilings, equally susceptible of 
ornamentation with ceramic ware, equally wash- 
able and imperishable, and as soft and malleable 
as kalsomine or canvas, Messrs. Simpson have 
enamelled iron, now used for the first 
time, in the Grosvenor Gallery. The adaptation 
of metal for enamelled paintings was 
by the early Limoges artists, whose works are 
to a certain extent copied here, being in mono- 
chrome, and covered with an opaque enamel 
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cate, to the effect that the damage done to 
the 
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w which the designs are painted. In 
a i enamelled iron has been used 
under the patent of Dr. Hickling, which was 
taken out in 1799, and various othe 

during the last thirty years for the purpose 
coating vessels for domestic use. In addition 
to ility, enamelled iron has the advantages 
of being very light, and producible in pieces of 
almost any size. The enamelled iron plates are 
affixed to an ordinary boarded ceiling, and the 
joints are concealed and protected by means of 
wood mouldings. The works have been 
out under the direction of Mr. W. T. Sams, the 
architect of the building, and the result is 
creditable to all the parties concerned. The 
cost, we understand, was about 1,300/. 








METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


Tar Committee have selected for execution 
the design submitted by Messrs. H. H. Collins & 
James Edmeston, architects, submitted under 
the motto “Ad Rem.” Mr. Edward I’Anson 
acted as the committee’s referee, and they 
adopted his selection unanimously. The amount 
to be expended is 18,0001. The descriptive par- 
ticulars which accompany the selected design 
show a full grasp of the subject. We print two 

aragraphs from it :— 

ne par of administration and facility of 
service are only obtainable by simplicity of plan, 
so necessary to the well-being of a hospital. 
Eminent authorities agree that ‘complication 
interferes with light and ventilation, discipline, 
facility of supervision, and economy of service. 
Publicity is the best policy and most efficient pro- 
tection, whether in the hospital or in town con- 
struction ;’ for it must be remembered that the 
attendants require as much supervision as the 
patients. A place for lumber means the accumu- 
lation of lumber, and every additional room 
means increased service and cleansing. In the 
design submitted, each floor is arranged de 
mentally : thus we have the official portion,—the 
out-patients’, with the accommodation appertain- 
ing thereto, so devised that the system is pro- 
gressive,—entering, receiving advice, obtaining 
medical relief, and departing. The hospital ac- 
commodation proper,—each floor devoted to its 
own purpose,—with as little corridor space as 
possible, and this without twists or winds, and 
approached by a wide and well-lighted staircase, 
or by a lift so positioned as to be in immediate 
proximity with the wards, each ward supervised 
by nurse, and, where practicable, by one nurse 
for two wards. 

Culinary arrangements, whether positioned 
on basement or upper floors, with lifts so located 
that the efflavia therefrom will not trate 
into the wards. Stores of various 
provided (too many cannot be planned), and all 
under immediate charge of the matron, whose 
apartments are centrally situated. Laundry 
arrangements are, again, kept separate and 
distinct. The “ PR ie RS a mortuary are 
oo pienee that the dead may be removed 

ithout notice by the living, and without affecting 
the sensitiveness of the patients. The medical 
officers have facile access to their work, and are 
also in easy communication with the domestic 
staff. The operating-theatre is placed, as 

desired, at the top of the establishment, is ap- 
proached either by the staircase or by the lift, 





carried | for the benefit of his health. The t, 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, occupied go giao he 


part-/ as iam sure they have impressed themselves 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Newcastle, for the purpose of presenting Mr. 
Robert eae one Pe their members, with an 
illuminated address, bearing testimony to their 
estimation of his character and qualifications, 
prior to his leaving Darlington for New Zealand 


ied the 
was supported by Mr. 8. Oswald, Mr. Prosser, 
Mr. W. H. Dann, Mr. F. Charlton, Mr. Shew- 
brooks, Mr. Reay, Mr. Connell, and others, 
together with the subject of the address, Mr. 
Robert Lamb, of the firm of Mesars. Ross & 


gold, and addressed Mr. Lamb as follows: 

“‘ My dear sir,—As the president of the Northern 
Architectural Association, it is my duty to 
present you, in the name of the members of 


containing the surplus subscriptions, on your 
proposed removal from amongst us, owing to 
ill-health, to seek in New Zealand a more con- 
genial climate for the prosecution of your duties 
and your profession, We all regret that you 
must leave us,and we fervently hope you may 
have health and strength in your new home. 
No one here can part with youasIdo. You 
are associated in all my youthful endeavours, 
as my first pupil, assistant, and partner. With 
years you have increased in my esteem, and my 
admiration of your unobtrusive goodness has 
also increased with them. Your talents are 
appreciated by all who know you; and your 
high sense of honour, your keen feeling in regard 
to professional etiquette, your inborn love of 
truth and justice, and your gentle though firm 
behaviour throughout the routine walks of life, 
impress themselves upon those who know you, 


upon me, I congratulate you on being what I 
may call one of those “handy” men,—a man 
who can do anything, indeed ; for it is just such 
men, I can imagine, that are adapted for new 
countries. Lama reader of Australian 
newspapers, and letters from Australia, so that I 


country; and I can vouch for this, that you 
will adapt yourself in your domestic habits as 
well as in your professional duties to the ways 
of a new people as well, or better, than any one 
[know. I wish you good health to do this. I 
expect you will take to your newly-adopted 
country this memorial of our respect, esteem, 


Architectural Association, just twenty-one years 
ago. On this, the year of our majority, we, as« 
an association, wish you,—though a sad fare- 
well,—a hearty God-speed.” With considerable 
emotion Mr. Lamb briefly expressed his thanks 
for the address. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


that association, with this address, and a purse | i 


have a pretty good idea of the doi of a new 
pretty g ings pe ai 


and regard; and as its beautiful lettering is | ¢ 


80 that the patient is landed at its door without| Tux first annual meeting of this Associati 
being subjected to exortion or fatigue; and if aj was held on the 23rd al. in Leeds, po 
small clinical school be desired, the recess can | upwards of seventy representatives from the 
be appropriated for a gallery to accommodate | local associations of Altrincham, Birmingham, 
students or visitors.” Bolton, Bradford, Bristol, Crewe, Derby, 
It may be mentioned that the competition | caster, Huddersfield, Hull, Lancaster, 
was limited to six architects; namely, Mr. Chas. | Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool, London, Man. 
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Barry, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. H. H. Collins, | chester, and Salford, Ne castle-on-Tyne, 

Mr. J. Edmeston, Mr. Owen, and Mr. Ebenezer tingham, Southport, St. Helen's, Walsall, Wan 

pera wy & singular ee the design | rington, Widnes, Wigan, and Wolverhampton 
Second Premium was one b presen report council 

Megars. Edmeston & Collins. gf we > or — 








au states that by using the 
his biayele asa melee lee the magueto-electric 
machine, and having the carbons, with neces 
sary y apres fixed on the front of his country 
bicycle, he obtains a light equal to 120-candle| ditions of contract 
power. The cost of the apparatus is about 51., | Institute of British 
and the only drawback to this invention is that | Builders’ i 
aay Re. sitar cps he is left in total | now embraces the 









tion, as regards the thorough cleansing and 
ification of the articles to be washed, of the 

ualities of the waters suitable and unsuitable 

or the purpose. 

This question is one to which my attention 











even in its economical 
ag whether pursued upon a 


sca 
It may be well worthy of a little 
your valued columns, I venture to t 
an extract or two from the Report of t 
Commission* upon “The Domestic Water Supply 
it i 
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conferred boon 
hard-water districts,’ (p. 205). 

There remains to add that this process of Dr. 
Clark is fully described in your own pages of 
the 15th of , 1877. 

JouN Henprrson Porter. 








LARGE PURCHASE OF LAND BY THE 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Tue Metropolitan Asylams Board have just 
determined to purchase Ce ee 
acres of land near the Darenth schools, at a 
cost of 1091. per acre. At their last meeting, the 
subject was before the Board, when Sir E. H. 
Currie, as chairman of the Darenth Schools 
Committee, stated that the land was valuable, 
and that its possession by the managers was not 
only exceedingly desirable, bat as a matter of 
future economy was of great importance. The 


land in the first instance was offered at from ject 


: 


751. to 801, an acre, but under those 
would heme deal with one eens 
culty the committee recommended 
be purchased outright, at 1091. per 
chairman of the 


diate desire on — of the Darenth com- 
mittee to build asylum upon it. The 
motion for the purchase of the land was, how- 
ever, unanimously adopted. 








THE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION 
AND THE PURCHASE OF THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Tue London Financial Association appear at 
present to be in some difficulties in connexion, 
amongst other things, with the purchase of the 
Alexandra Palace and grounds, and a special 
meeting of the shareholders has just been held 
to consider the report of a committee of investi- 
gation into the transactions of the Association 


Board be ee 8th a4 ; 
report of this committee, it 
the pi ital of States, ana 
reserve fund of 80,0001., had all been lost. 
J. H. Powell, who acted as chairman 
meeting, made pointed allusion to the 
Palace purchase, observing that Mesars. 
worthy and Fletcher were 
shareholders to make a report of the 
Palace Company, and therefore he 
vented from t 
speaking of Mr. BE. M. 
did not wish to say one 
him; bat he would say that the 
nexion of Mr. Barry with the Messrs. Kelk 
Lucas would also preverit oe the 
tive. It must be recollected that Mr. 
was the architect for 
- & great hotel, and 
e 
to be supposed 
to break off 
doubt, if some else 
matter, and place thé circu 
Barry, he Rigsa: # 
further remarks 





finance committee observed | - 
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* FROST AND THE WATER PIPES.” 


Sir,—In reference to 
issue, headed “ Frost 
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A pipe may be frozen fifty times without 
breaking, and the unlucky failure happens at 
last when it becomes frozen in two places, and 
the crystallisation goes on from these places 

each other. The water pent up 
tween the two masses of ice thus becomes su! 








SANITARY APPLIANCES IN HOUSES 
WITHOUT SEWAGE GAS. 


S1z,—Many attempts have been made of late | 
years to solve this problem satisfactorily, but | 
all plans I have yet seen published are open to | 
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ment, | Ency 
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provement. In November, 1874, I published 
“Scientific and Safe Water. 
consisting in locking off the 
house-drain by means of a 
in-trap at ita foot, which 
§. air Pere soil- 

iss top as di sewage 
pe, however, the ceall nt 


strong. At a 44 of your 
a different plan is 
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2, 1878, 

orman Shaw, R.A. This 

«however, in several respects, 

exist, viz., it allows the foul air 
soil-pipe to blow off under the 

of above them. It also omits 

ntilate the soil-pivne between the water- 
and the outside, while easy access to the 

in-trap is not provided for. 

As meeting all these objections, I beg to 
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3} enclose a new plan, which, for simplicity and 


efficiency, [combined with cheapness, is in ad- 
vance of anything I have yet seen. The idea 
was to my mind by a perusal of Dr. 
"s ogee Science” in Blackie’s 
i particular speciality in this 
case is the use of an open-air chanaet Libs, as 
marked at A on the sketch, which occurs upon 
the branch soil-pipe. It is made upon the pipe 
outside of the wall, and breaks the air connexion 
between the upright main soil-pipe and the 
branch soil-pipe without interfering with the 
free flow outwards of the soil. The plan is not 
patented, and all and sundry are free to use it. 
Tt is understood that the house-drain is pro- 
perly trapped off from the sewer, and also venti- 
lated. Mr. Baldwin Latham states, at p. 408 of 
his work on “Sanitary Engineering,” that the 
system of drainage, ventilation, and trapping 


recommended in the recent Model Bye-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board is that 
shown in my patent for April, 1875, and drawn 
there for the information of the public. A 


advance as regards safety, however, would 


great adv: r 
be found in the adoption of the new plan I now 


suggest, which is applicable for waste-pipes as 
well as soil-pi 

I have the water-closet without a 

hon-trap under it, but such may be used if 
desired. M in the sketch is a Bramah valve 
closet, which requires a small trap for the over- 
flow, especially if the under trap be omitted. 
H is the ventilating-pipe for the branch soil- 
pipe EF’, the fresh air entering at the open side 
of A, nearest the water-closet. Tis the safe- 
pipe, with a hinged valve upon its outlet-end, 
C is a ventilating 6-in. drain-trap. D is opening 
both for fresh air and cleansing. The fresh air 
entering at D comes 
jout at the fixed venti- 
| lator, K, above the roof. 
The air-carrent of the 
main soil-pipe, E, 
tends to induce a cur- 
rent from the open 





end of A next the 











yisef 5 2 so that no 
smell from the soil-pipe 
comes outat A. Bisa 
swinging valve of thin 
tinned copper, but I do 
not consider it neces- 






































sary. Q is the water- 
closet window, and § a 
ventilating-pipe for the 
water - closet apart- 
ment if wished. It is 
supposed the air-channel 
at A may be about 2 ft. 
long. With its use the 
short piece of soil-pipe 
between it and the 
house could do almost 
no harm, as the pipe H 
would prevent any ac- 
cumulation of sewage- 
gas in it, especially if 
the water -closet were 
properly flushed when 
used, and kept as a 
water-closet, and not 
as a cesspit. 

Althongh only one 
water-closet is shown 
as joining the upright 
soil-pipe, several might 
join it, each with its 
own branch pipe and 
it 


the Chaiber the branch 
soil-pipe between the 
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_[Exe, 1, 1879: 








w.c. and A, the less sewage-gas will be generated. 

mently all water-closets and other sani- 
tary fittings should be close to and as near an 
outside wall as possible. 

Inattention to this has added largely to the 
disease and death-rate of our country for years 
back, and it is still going on,—more shame to 
the authorities who allow it to be done, and to 
the architects who draw the plans. So far as 
my experience can enable me to judge, our plan 
is to allow houses to be put up badly and to be 
badly drained; then, after several people have 
been killed, and a complaint lodged,—the latter 
is the main point,—things will be cobbled up. 
“ Prevention of disease is better than cure” has 
been talked about, but it has not, so far as Iam 
aware, been properly acted upto yet. Progress 
in sanitary matters is slow; it is to be hoped, 
however, that it will be sure. 

W. P. Bucwan. 








THE GRAND HOTEL, CHARING-CROSS. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue members of the Architectural Association 
made their first Saturday afternoon visit to 
works in progress during the present session on 
the 25th ult., the building selected being the 
Grand Hotel, Charing-cross, by permission of the 
architects, Messrs. Francis & Saunders. The 
building, as passers-by will have observed, has 
now made considerable progress, having been 
carried up in parts beyond the fifth story. The 
visitors on Saturday last were numerous, and 
they were received in the office of the clerk of 
the works by Mr. Horace Francis, one of the 
architects, who briefly explained the plans and 
the leading features of the building, and the 
visitors were afterwards conducted over the 
works by Mr. Holloway, the clerk of works 
(whom we remember at the new East and West 
India Dock-house, Billiter-street), and Mr. 
Coates, the general foreman and representative of 
the contractors, Messrs. Merritt & Ashb;. The 
building will be six stories in height, with an addi- 
tional story in each of the four Mansard roofs 
which surmount the towers which serve to em- 
phasise the facade. The building covers half 
an acre of ground, and has a total length of 
frontage, from the extreme point in Northum- 
berland-street to the extreme limit in North- 
umberland-avenue, of 420 ft.; the distance 
from the Strand corner to the termination of 
the building in Northumberland-avenue being 
302ft. Of the 118 ft. frontage occupied in 
Northumberland-street, nearly the whole of the 
ground floor will be used as a buffet and restau- 
rant, entered from the Strand, the entrance at 
this corner also giving access to the hotel 
proper. With the exception of the square tower 
which is carried up at the angle of the Strand 
and Northumberland-street, the whole of the 
building facing the last-named street will, above 
the ground-floor, be divided into two separate 
portions,—that adjoining the tower containing 
most of the bath-rooms, lavatories, water- 
closets, &c., and the portion lower down North- 
umberland-street being appropriated to kitchens, 
bakery, &c. The whole of the floors in these 
two portions of the building will be fireproof, 
on Dennett’s system, which will also be used 
for the first floor of the main building, it not 
being thought necessary to have fireproof floors 
throughout. All the floors of the main building 
above the first will be of the ordinary timber 
construction, well pugged. The necessity for 
making the first floor fireproof is, however, 
imperative ; for at the Strand end of the build- 
ing the ground floor will be appropriated to a 
series of sixteen shops, each being about 15 ft. 
wide between centres, and 30 ft. deep, each 
shop being provided with a basement and a 
vault beneath the pavement. These shops will, 
it is expected, from their advantageous position, 
command good rents, and thus contribute to the 
financial success of the undertaking. In this 
connexion Mr. Francis stated that the ground- 
rent amounts to 9,5001. per annum, or, roughly 
speaking, 9s. 6d. per foot super.! In addition to 
the tower we have mentioned as being placed 
at the corner of Northumberland-street, there 
are three other similar towers. The one at the 
western end of the straight portion of the 
Strand fagade serves to emphasise the junction 
of that part of the fagade with the curved por- 
tion at the corner of Northumberland Avenue. 
At the lower extremity of this curved portion 
of the fagade* a third tower connects that part 





* Struck on a 60 ft. radius, 
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of the building with the straight portion in 
Northumberland Avenue; at the extremity of 
this straight portion is the fourth tower. These 
towers are each about 130 ft. high from the 
ground-line to the iron cresting surmountiag 
the Mansard roofs, which will be executed in 
Vieille Montagne zinc. The main cornice will 
be at the level of the fifth floor, and will 
have a projection of 2 ft. 6 in. At the 
level of the sixth floor will be a less pro- 
minent cornice, surmounted by & balustrade, 
behind which the slated roof, studded with 
numerous dormers lighting the rooms in the 
sixth floor, will rise. The shops on the ground 
story will not extend the whole distance down 
Northumberland Avenue, the last 60 ft. or 70 ft. 
of ground floor frontage being of masonry, and 
comprising the grand entrance to the hotel. 
The material used for the fagade is Portland 
stone on the ground story. Above the ground 
story the facade is wholly of Box Ground (Bath) 
stone, specially selected by the clerk of the 
works. The only coloured material used in 
this facade will be red Aberdeen granite. 
Of this material are the pilasters between the 
several shops, and the three-quarter columns on 
the first floor. Bosses of the same granite 
will be fixed in the moulded stone pilasters 
at the angles of the towers. The mortar 
used for the internal walls is ground blue 
lias, the brickwork behind the fagade being all 
set in Portland cement. At intervals in the 
facade there are large oriel windows extending 
through the first and second stories, and where 
these oriels happen to come over the shop-fronts 
the way in which the masonry has been cor- 
belled out directly from the girders is some- 
what of a feat in construction. The base of 
each of these windows consists of three large 
stones, each weighing from four to five tons, 
and each boxed-out, tied down by bolts behind, 
and seated on flanges of girders in front. The 
whole of the ironwork, except that used in the 
fireproof floors, is being supplied by Messrs. 
Burgoyne & Co. 

The building will contain about 250 rooms,— 
some in suites of two, three, four, or more,— 
and the remainder simply bedrooms. This 
number of rooms is exclusive of those set apart 
for the domestics. On the ground-floor, to the 
right of the grand entrance as one enters the 
building, will be a large smoking-room. Ap- 
proached from the hall on the left-hand will be 
the grand central salle-d-manger, 95 ft. by 50 ft. 
This will be a handsome apartment, divided 
longitudinally into what.may be likened to the 
nave and aisles of a church by a series of 
eighteen iron columns, encased in marble or 
scagliola. These columns have a height of 
about 19 ft. 6 in., and carry girders which sup- 
port the walls of the building above. By this 
means the first and superincumbent floors are 
carried over what may be called the aisles of 
the grand salle, and more space is got for bed- 
rooms. What may be called the nave or central 
area of the salle will be lighted for its whole 
length by a semicircular iron roof of rich design. 
Above this central portion of the salle will be a 
large open area, giving light not only to the salle, 
but to rooms on all the floors above. The outer 
face of the walls of this area are faced with Cliff 
& Sons’ white-glazed bricks, the window-heads 
being composed of specially-moulded voussoirs 
of the same material. Adjoining the grand 
salle will be a secondary salle, 40 ft. by 35 it. 
The space beneath these apartments will be used 
as stores for china, glass, &c. On the first floor, 
over the grand entrance, is the library, and 
adjoining that is a large drawing-room for 
ladies. The grand staircase was at first in- 
tended to be of Portland stone, but we under- 
stand that Mr. Holloway, the clerk of the 
works, conceived a method of making a stair- 
case which should be fireproof, while at the 
same time handsomer and cheaper than one of 
Portland stone, and his plans met with the ap. 
proval of the architects, aud are to be carried 
out. The staircase occupies a space of abont 
25 ft. by 19 ft., and the stairs will be 
6 ft. wide from top to bottom of the 
building. They are to be constructed of 
concrete made of] Portland cement and burnt 
breeze, and each step will have embedded ir it 
for its whole length a rolled iron joist, 5 in. by 
2in. by }in. These iron joists will be con- 
nected at their outer ends by a continuous iron 
bar 14 in. by 4 in., and also by means of 
iron bond passing through two slots provided i 
each joist. The whole of this ironwork will 
embedded in the and the 
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(12) in.) and risers (6 in.) will be faced 


ith 
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white Sicilian marble, the .soffit being finished 
with Parian cement in moulded 

We have only space to add that the present 
contract, amounting to 90,0001., is expected to 
be completed by Jan. 1, 1880, This contract, 
however, does not include decorations and many 
other items. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
S1r,—The destruction by fire of the mansion, 
Duncombe Park, including so many priceless 
gems of ar}, ance ee is truly a 
national calamity! Unfortunately, such an 
occurrence is by no means rare. 
For pk yen of noblemen’s country resi- 


dences, I take it for granted that most of them have 
one or more fire-eagines on the ises, but a 
fire-engine is a mockery if the supply fails 


(too often the case when a fire of any magnitude 
occurs), and hence the ‘or @ special 
cistern of sufficient magnitude all possible 
contingencies ; and as there are but few country 
mansions any importance without a lake or 
large pond in their vicinity, sani i 
might be laid, if the level Maa mye 
nexion with the cistern. ; 

The use of iron is fast jing wood, and 
might be largely used in the construction of 
country mansions. Certes, when a fire breaks 
out, the less wood they have about them the 
better. The floors might be of iron, similar to 
the decks of some of our large steamers, i.c., of 
embossed plates, about 4 in. thick, coated with 
Portland cement on the top side, and laid upon 
iron beams (specially rolled for the purpose). 

Sir William Barnett patented 
years ago, for rendering wood impervious to the 
ordinary action of fire (by treating it witha 
certain chemical solution, presuraing it answered 
fairly well; wood so prepared might be used 
for the necessary internal fittings, and so the 
liability of a house, or rather the movable 
furniture of a house, to destruction by fire 
would be well-nigh reduced to a minimum. 

r heating apparatus, the hot- 
water system is decidedly preferable to, and 
infinitely safer than, the flue or hot-air system. 

How frequently a fire originates under the 
hearthstone, due to the slab being too thin, and 
set upon wooden sleepers, and perchance a roar- 
ing fire kept up in a low grate until the inmates 
of the house retire to rest. ; 

For extingui a fire in the early stage, 
the “ Extinctewr” (a small portable appliance), 
has already done good service, but is not so well 
known or appreciated as. it deserves. It has, 
however, been adopted by several of the large 
hotels in London, at South i 
Museum, and on shipboard. To it Mr, Brassey, 
M.P., was greatly indebted for subduing a fire 
which broke out in the night on board his yacht 








VENTILATION OF CHURCHES. 


81z,—I think it will be admitted that no hard-and-fast 
lines can be laid 


churches: very much must depend upon the 
conditions id , and the ease or otherwise 
ich they can be A dome or lantern light will 
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proposed set of new 
adjourned to a future 


the Executive Distress Committee, 
20th ult. at the Town Clerk's office, the 
ing instructions were issued to the chairmen and 
members of the district relief committees :— 
“No bricklayer, mason, joiner, or other person 
enjaged in those trades which are now on strike, 
or any person or family 

relieved out of the Mayor’s 








of the London Lead Company 
oe ie oe 
ve been instructed 


Ph tegen ae Po sorry erecta’ « 
wages of their journeymen to 6d. 
per hour, the reduction to take effect imme- 








Miscellanea, 


St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap.—This church 
having been threatened with destruction 
injury, by being scheduled by the Inner 
Circle Railway completion scheme, a meeting 
has rg ere te —* to prevent the pro- 
posed ism. - M. Teulon, architect, 
presided, and said he was glad to find that there 
was now some probability of a 
sition toany interference with the church. 
the Sion College scheme was first broached, the 
architects had been startled by its Vandalism, 
and had formed a sub-committee 
selves, which had visited every one of the 
doomed charches, some thirty in number, but he 
regretted that no practical action had resulted 
from their visit or their meetings. He had for 
a long time felt that a committee must be 
brought together in the of London if these 
churches were to be saved 
might be allowed that the Union of Benefices 
h, as eleven churches had 

general i 


destraction. It 


Act had gone far enoug 
already been removed. discussion 
ensued, and it was eventually decided that there 
should be mutual co-operation and communica- 
tion on the subject, and those present formed 
themselves into a preliminary 
establish a “ City Church and Churchyard Pro- 
tection Society.” 
director ef the, South, Keaslagion "Muasom, 
irector 2 > 
to the successful students 
School of Art in the Albert 
Hall of that town. In the course of his remarks 


committee to 


he had reason to 


ay 
F 


hools, 
they were willing 
designers for their manufactures. 


indguens ob ghetin Saaae Hie a of 
Hill and Others v. The 
was brought Sir 
Hill and other inhabitants of p- 













Well-waik, Hampstead.—We are glad + 
see it stated that inall probability the venerab! 
lime-trees of which this walk is composed, and 
which are connected with the memories of Dr. 





by the inmates. | John Keats, will be spared. The trustees of 
Some damage ‘was done by fire and cutting | the Wells Charity, who towards the close of last. 
away in the vicinity of the studio, the contents | years had passed sentence of execution upon 
of which suffered from the effects of smoke and|them, have now rescinded their resolution, 


clock, a fire | having been moved thereto by an almost unani- 
- | mous memorial from the parishioners aud resi- 


road, occupied by Mr. H. Pritchard, cabinet-|dentsof Hampstead. As, however, the intended 
maker, the circumstances attending which were | destruction of Well-walk had been sanctioned 
most unfortunate. After the “call” was made,| by the Charity Commissioners and their sur- 








veyor, it will be necessary to submit the altered 


s not present for nearly A 

and on the arrival of the brigade from the} plan of operations to that Board for their 
Essex-road, Islington, much time was lost,| approval before the Walk can be said to have 
owing tothe frost, in opening the plugs. In the| been permanently saved. 

meantime, the steamer from Whitecross-street| Wew Business Pr«mises, Londonderry.— 
broke down in Shepherdess-walk, and was| New business premises for Messrs. Mulholland 
unable to reach the fire.—— Kenmare Castle, | % Co., in Bishop-street and Pamp-street, Derry, 
_ is in course of construction at Killarney, | have just been completed, from the plans and 
lor the Earl of Kenmare, has had a narrow | under iy eeeeepenieees of Mr. John Guy 





escape of being burned down. 


The main build- Ferguson, 


tect. Messrs. Salmon, Barnes, 


ing has been completed, and the workmen are/% Co., supplied the revolving - shutters ; 
engaged in the internal decorations. On Satur-| Messrs. Defries & Sons the sun - burners; 
day morning, when the men were going to work, | Howorth’s archimedian ventilators are used ; and 
they discovered that a fire had broken out in/the heating is effected on Messrs. Musgrave’s 
the butler’s pantry, at the northern side, This patent “warmed fresh air” system. All the 


timber, which fed the flames, 
it toextend. The fire 
session of the upper flooring, 


to the kitchen-roof and across the 
the billiard-room, which was filled with a lot 
valuabletimber. It had also taken 
of the staircase, and was rushing up 
the upper rooms. Fortunately the water 
to the house had been completed, and h 
had been fitted both ontside and inside 
house. After an hour the workmen succeeded 
in isolating, and finally in subduing, the flames. 
The damage, which is estimated at 2,0001., is 


the and the additional sewerage required in Yardley 


were uninjured. 


meeting of the Royal Iri 


be taken for the protection of the manuscripts 


The late Mr. John Johnson, Architect.— 
This gentleman, who died on the 28th ult., and 
of whose works as an architect we have already 
was celebrated as a fisherman. His 
this respect is thus noticed in the 


skill i 


Fishing Gazette:—“In the 


Mr. Johnson has left behind him the name of a 
famous angler, and the books of pay may 
Society, of which he was a very member, 
record some wonderful takes of fish in the earlier | Metey 


the leading prize for the greatest 
there being a total of something 
to his credit. He was 

time of his death, ‘the author’ of 
conjunction with his old friend, Mr. Thomas 
Gillatt. Mr. Johnson wasanold member of the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society, and for the 
last ten years was one of its general committee.” 





had 
and 


| 


damage has been done to the 
building, but the official residences of the 
Premier and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


—At a 

Academy, 
on Monday evening, Dr. Fraser said that two 
years ago he had called attention to the unpro- 
tected state of the manuscripts in the Academy. 
A terrible fire had recently occurred io Birming- 
ham, and a large number of exceedingly valuable 
works and manuscripts were destroyed. Now, 
it seemed to him that in a library the only and 
best plan was that adopted by merchants, and 
it was to deposit the manuscripts in a closed 
safe after the day’s use. He now again called 





lambing, lighting, and gasfitting arrangements 


y caused | have been carried ont by Messrs. McLaughlin & 
y taken pos-| McCullough; the ornamental plaster-work was 
tending | executed by Mr. Creery ; and the cast-iron work 


was supplied by Messrs. Geo. Smith & Co., 


to 
of| Glasgow. The general contractor was Mr. 


Joseph Ballintine. 

Yardley (Birmingham) Sewerage Works 
A meeting of the Solihall Rural Sanitary 
Authority was held on the 22nd ult. at Soli- 
hall, the Rey. J. Howe presiding. On the 
motion of Mr. Barrows, seconded by the Rev. 
F. 8. Dodd, it. was resolved that the cost of the 
structural works at Cole Hall and Acock’s-green, 


Village, as recommended by Mr. E. Pritchard, 
engineer to the Authority, form part of the 
application to the Local Government Board for 
20,0001., and that no new contract for works be 
entered into until the present contract is com- 
pleted. The amount already borrowed for 
works is 25,0001. 

Tooth’s Improved |Railway Bars.— On 
the 23rd ult., a number of gentlemen interested 
in railway improvements visited Stratford, to 
witness the working on the Great Eastern goods 
sidings, of a new system of railway bars, 
patented by Mr. Tooth. The system has been 
in operation for three weeks at Stratford. 
Amongst the advantages claimed are,—preven- 
tion of concussion, the bars being made to 
overlap, and so enabling the wheels of the 
engine and carriages to get on to one bar before 
leaving the other; reduction of noise, and oscil- 
lation; and great saving in wear and tear of 
rolling stock, and in maintenance of permanent 
way. 

The Revival of Trade.—Mr. Mundella, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed a belief that, 
notwithstanding the present gloomy outlook, we 
had not permanently lost any portion of our 
national industries, and said he was convinced 
trade would revive. The reciprocity which was 
most required was that between capital and 











labour, which would iaduce more mutual con- 
sideration between employer and employed. 


Wedgwood Ware at the Liverpool Art 


'Club.—An exhibition of Wedgwood ware will 
‘be opened at the Liverpool Art Club, on the 


evening of Monday next, the 3rd inst., when 
@ conrersazione will be held, at which Miss 
ard will be present. On the same even- 
ing a Glab dianer will be given to Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood and other friends who have assisted 


. the committee by the loan of examples. 


Salisbury Cathedral.— The tender of Mr. 
Alfred Robinson, of Holborn, has been accepted 
by the Dean and Chapter for the screen of wood- 
muse neior fea see cogpeabes a am 
purpose cf enclosing the a us for blowing 
the organ. The devigne are by Mr. G. B. Street, 

architect. 


the cathedral 

Society of —The first ordinary 
meeting of this society for the current year will 
be held on Monday, the 8rd inst., in the Society’s 
hall, at the above address. The president, Mr. 
Robert Paulson Spice, will present the premiums 


be | awarded for papers read daring that year, and 


will deliver his inaugural address. 
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TENDERS 
For main works for District, for the 
Bognor Local Mr. Arthur Smith, architect :— 
Coker £7,829 0 0 
Brass 7,30 0 0 
BAmMondson ........cccescecssessenceves 7,056 0 0 
Hatton © C0. .....cceceeccssereeseee 6,690 9 4 
Marshall 6,666 0 0 
Dickson “ 6,300 0 0 
OUMg  ..c..ccccreensrenseenrerressoness 6,134 10 0 
TIED “cesetinisserscoenckebbananboovines . 5,838 0 0 
owas 6,514 0 0 
ROe, : ccteninne . 5490 0 0 
pS RSS AER oh IES poof : ; 
Hi accepted) .......00-.-0+0 4, 
Willi — ’ noieinebdonanpene 4,200 0 0 
For new W: Chapel, at New Barnet, Herts, Mr. 
James Weir, . Quantities by Mr. C. G, May- 
" 0 0 
BRM GS DOU ccctcccccovecesneessonsencs 8,978 0 0 
Manley 8437 0 0 
8, 
Nightingale ots eC NNR 8,201 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers .....:....s0.s000 8,184 0 0 
Dove, Brothers® ........+.....0.00++ 00 
* Accepted, with modifications, 6,200/, 





For building a reservoir, for the Watford Board of 
Health :-— ; 





IIE Witccnicdceccdeccscsitercscececes £26,990 0 0 
Hatton & Co. .......ccssesrescseeeee. 6,345 0 0 
C. A. A AREEOG < Te E 
GORA -<...cccoses.cess . 6,200 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman ................0 = : : 
Rowland, Brothers ................++ 015 

Pratt ...... a . 5,990 0 0 
Andrews & Son . 5,986 0 0 
MCN ‘siiniciptglabtssitecccincwoncuaments 5,890 0 0 
Meston 5,730 0 0 
) ” ae . 5,585 0 0 
III cin: cnisonagatimoedianssetpaptdanids 5,450 0 0 
Hunt (accepted) 5,188 0 0 





Accepted for a block of offices, at Altrincham, Cheshire, 
for Mr, W. C. Brooks, M.P. Mr. George Truefitt, archi- 














Hamilton (Excavator and Bricklayer) ... £1,280 0 0 
Southern (Carpenter, Joiner, ont Bell- 
ID scnonscindatrnointinunetiveapastuhienseice 1,660 0 0 
Patteson (Mason) ...scse-sessoeveresssererses 509 0 6 
ler) sas 161 14 0 
Walton (Plumber, Glazier, and Gasfitter) 398 @ 0 
Flee, late Lomas (Plasterer, Painter, 
and P; DP ccbchdeatsgpondonacidteubel 46 6 0 
For new parish church, Peel, Isle of Man, Messrs. 
» He & Son, architects, Quantities supplied :— 
& Leymex  ....c0.0000+.-.- £11,774 0 0 
& 9,660 0 
cae ceesenssensoonses 9,350 0 0 
Black & Toul ........... 9,060 0 0 
poenacovscnsosouetve 9,000 0 0 
i & Rothwell .. 9,000 0 0 
rson & Radcliffe 8.910 0 @ 
Brown & Backhouse ...... 8,799 0 0 
Thornton & Sons 8,759 0 0 
ELE TN 8,519 0 0 
I caacidepccepmncacces 8,282 0 0 
Kinwig & Harrison (exclusive 
GENE | Sisisciseanrtitinciansisiaitand 8,455 0 0 





For offices for the Croydon Commercial Gas and Coke 
Company. Messrs. Berney & Monday, architects, Quan- 
tities r: lied by Mr, F. J, Mullett :— 








£3,080 0 

Hyde 2,997 0 
Niet ned eup soneusns toencssuchnenaseeseaee a 0 
tingale ........+ ety edvedsstesetes 769 0 

OY B BONS cnccsccsssersssovesseres F 0 
Smith (accepted)  .reccccccersoceeee 2, 0 
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For alterations to the Queen's Head publi 
Tower.hil, for Mr. A. 8. Neiene _— 











THE BUILDER. 


Meoare Weymouth Pay Figen Brermagy oor by Mr. 


ec 
Prebble sevesseeseesess £11,473 0 0 

Sawyer . ne 10,900 0 0 
Shurmur . 10,84 0 Oj 











For shops and offices, No, 2 and 4, W 
Hackney-road, for Mrs, 8, B. James. Mr. . 
architect. :— 


eeasseseeosacovensoves sovee £1,483 0 0 
1,440 tC) 


Shurmur . 
Farvis & BONS ...c02...nersreversensee 1,125 0 0 


For additions to the Joint Counties Lunatic 
eaten: a tte ht in 


wa, eee 
Jones 














ati 
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& 








Harper £3338 
Thomson & Son rcccccsessceresserreeree 800 
Cole 730 














For the erection and completion of a warehouse, in 
ithe, Upper Thames-street, for Mr. Bad- 

iti =, Walter Barnett 

. H. H. Bridgman, architect 


4 
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BRIE occcccennsrscnessceocnnccoonsancnsoy 1,790 








’ 
1, 
Gro 1688 
VO ccccccsccccecesesccssceeceeoneces 
P Sela. cieaeennnntchnnilaniin Lae 
OTNGOR scacooreccvesegcesopecstoserscses 
CNY citcencrerssenmics 1,534 
SUI .ciniedicsssitatinstednecemealat 1,583 
T 1,473 





escoceoooooooo“osoe 
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For two houses and shops, Hill-street, U; Clapto: 
alia Gone Sate eee 
So & efi perenne £1,045 0 0 

* Amended tender, 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..............0. 
aiditional line (about ten co reneessonsce nat 





Gunes ts Rouantel Gh ced a ¢ 
all cases be called for, and th+ 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER ;~ 
Por “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 
For all other Advertisements a4. por Wook, 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*.° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sume should be 
remitted by Cash in Letter 
oma by Registered or by Money Order, payable 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








(eth with Gixings, to held a Month's 








THE THIRTY. VOLUME of “The (bound) for 

sacar pin VOLUAEA” ot ing aS the fe, wl be 
aaxviits sxosinban 80 (aa 
jorge Merchants. 

List of at the and Depits; 








Ilminster, Somerset. : E. Crickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvz. ] 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


M STODARBT & OG 








sn ery fice, 38, 
pm #.0.—The best and 








MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
WELSH ROOFING TES direct from 





— POLING 





Li £507 0 0 prices, cartage to works, or all metro- 

BINOIY csthintasosncisintginsea-esryeccsoonse “Ta . direct Office to residents —_ 

GHUEMUT ....seseseesesesseeesnssscnrsens 40 0 0 prepaid. srt te Unie Kinga ta ib por ane Prough Besage, Commercial Docks, &.8:—[Anvr.] 
ASLAN ENTE HSS RATS 





42IiNC ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE CO. 
PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZING ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRE CONSEQUENTLY 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS-AVGIDER Mn 


THE COST IS LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED. ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, &c. 


356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
LIVERPOOL, 


FITZROY WORKS,, 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 


GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 





